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DORCAS. 



CHAPTER I. 

QjOME one passed Dorcas in the village 
^^ one day, and looked at her rather 
curiously as he went by. 

" Who is that ?" Mrs. Gibson, who was 
walking with her, asked. " He seemed 
almost as if he thought he knew you." 

But Dorcas shook her head. 

" He could not know me, for I don't 
know him. He must be a stranger," she 
replied; and then nothing more was 
said. 

The next day, however, she met the 
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4 DOBGAS. 

same person for the second time very near 
to her own house, and, though he again 
passed her, no sooner had he passed than 
— as she quickly became aware, for it 
was frosty weather, and the roads were 
hard — the sound of his footsteps ceased, 
as if he were standing still to look after 
her, and scarcely had she paused at her 
own garden-gate before those same steps 
made themselves heard again, not retreat- 
ing now, but approaching her rapidly, 
while suddenly a cheery voice called out 
her name. 

"Miss Trelawneyl" it said; and she 
turned round, and found the stranger close 
beside her, his face bright with pleasure, 
and his hand already stretched out. *^I 
met you yesterday, and I was almost sure 
it was you, even then, though I didn't like 
to speak. Oh, I suppose you have quite 
forgotten me?" he exclaimed; and then 
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fiuddenly, as he looked straigbt at her, 
there was something in the open, laughing 
ejes that all at once stirred her memory, 
and made the colour come up to her 
cheek. 

'* Are you — I am not sure — are you Pr — 
Mr. Harcourt ?" she said. 

'* Why, I never thought you would re- 
member ! I am so glad you do," he an- 
awered, heartily. " Just think of it being 
more than a dozen years since I was 
liere, and of us knowing one another 
again ! Well — and how are you ?" 

*' Quite well, thank you," she answered, 
demurely. 

" And Mr. and Mrs. Trelawney ?" 

" They are very well too." 

"I was coming to call on you, you 
know. I meant to come this very after- 
noon. I have only been here a couple of 
days. You can't think how I was tempted 
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to stop you when I saw you in the street 
yesterday. I felt so sure it was you. Do 
you know, you are not a bit altered !" the 
young man exclaimed, and looked into her 
face straight again with his frank eyes. 

" But you are," she said. 

" No I— am I ? Oh, I don't think I am 
— very much, — or else, you see, you would 
not have known me." 

" But I did not know you a bit when I 
met you yesterday. I think I only knew 
you now because — ^you could not be any- 
body else." 

" Oh, I am sorry for that. I hoped you 
had really recollected me — though, indeed, 
I suppose you hardly could. Why, what 
a little morsel of a thing you were when I 
saw you last ! You were only six." 

" And you were twelve." 

" Yes — and now I am five and twenty." 

" And I am nineteen." 
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They both laughed suddenly. They 
were standing still outside the gate, and 
she had not yet asked him to come in. 
She was not quite sure whether it was her 
business to ask him to come in, or whether 
he should offer to do it. She hesitated for 
a moment or two, and then, a little doubt- 
fully- 

'^I think mamma is at home, if you 
would care to see her," she said. 

"7/1 should care I" he repeated, in- 
stantly. '^Well, I don't think you need 
doubt that. Do you suppose I forget what 
a good friend your mother was to me ?" 
And then, without waiting for any warmer 
invitation, he proceeded at once to open 
the gate, and they both walked in. 

" Why, there is not a bit of change 
about the place!" he exclaimed next 
moment. "There are the flower-beds 
with the little walks all round them, and 
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the ivy borders — ^and the very same seat, 
I do declare, under the pear-tree, where 
we used to sit while I told you ghost 
stories. I remember I frightened your 
very wits out once under that tree. Are 
you afraid of ghosts now ?" 

" Not a bit," she said, 

" Then I should have no chance of 
making your hair stand on end, I suppose, 
if I were to tell you ghost stories again? 
And, besides, your hair is long now, so I 
could hardly expect to do it, any way. It 
used to be very short, you know, in those 
days. 

" Yes — I remember." 

^' Almost as short as mine is now. And 
it was always tumbling into your eyes. 
Sometimes you lost your temper over it. 
I suppose you never lose your temper 
now ?" 

" No — never." 
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" Ah I do you mean that seriously, I 
wonder ?" 

And then he looked at her suspiciously 
for a moment, till she smiled a little, when, 
with a quick — *' Oh, I don't believe it a 
bit I" he went ofE again into one of his 
bright frank laughs. 

She ushered him into the drawing-room, 
and then left him, and hastened away to 
find her mother. She did not know how 
eager and full of life she looked as she 
presented herself before Letty, with her 
news upon her lips. 

" Mamma, who do you think I have met 
just now? He is down in the drawing- 
room. He has come to see you. It is 
Frank Harcourt !" she said. 

*' Frank Harcourt! Oh, dear me, 
Dorcas I What, Frank turned up again I" 
Letty exclaimed. 

It was curious how even she, at Dorcas's 
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tidings, began to dimple and flush. She 
had been fond of this lad a dozen years ago, 
and the thought of seeing him again threw 
the gentle, timid little woman into a 
flutter of pleasure. She came into the 
drawing-room shy and yet eager. The 
sight of the tall, broad-shouldered young 
man frightened her for a moment, yet, by 
the time he had grasped her hand and told 
her how glad he was to meet her once 
more, it was wonderful (as she said to 
Dorcas afterwards) how she almost felt at 
home with him again, 

''I don't know how it is, but he always 
had such a pleasant way with him, and, bless 
the lad I he takes us up now just as if he 
had only said good-bye to us yesterday," 
she said, as she and Dorcas talked the visit 
over together presently. 

They sat down, and he began to tell his 
history to them. Yes, a good deal had 
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happened to him since he saw them last ; 
he had stayed at Eton till he was nineteen, 
then he had gone to Oxford, He had 
taken his degree two years ago. Since 
then he had been moving about a great 
deal; he had been all over Europe; he 
should be abroad probably still, only "I 
was summoned home suddenly last sum- 
mer," he said, gravely, " by the death of 
my father. It came very unexpectedly. I 
have been in England since then — for the 
last six months, and I suppose I shall remain 
here now — at any rate, for the present, 
for my mother is glad to have me with 
her." 

" Is your mother with you here ?" Letty 
asked. 

" Yes ; we came down together on Tues- 
day. We are at the old place — at Wood- 
lands. You don't know the Warburtons, 
do you ?" and he turned to Dorcas. " I 
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wish you did, for I should like to hear 
what you thought of the girls. Of course, 
though, you see them often ? They have 
grown up very handsome, haven't they ?" 

'^ Yes, they are very handsome," Dorcas 
said. 

" I never thought they would turn out 
so well ; they did not seem to me so very 
pretty when they were little chits. Which 
do you admire the most — the dark one or 
the fair ?" 

''Oh, I am not sure. The fair one, 
perhaps ; but really I don't know," Dorcas 
replied. 

" The dark one — Maud — has the most 
in her ; Selina is not very clever. She is 
nice enough, you know, but I mean you 
get rather tired of her. Now Maud has 
some brains." 

** They are very fashionable-looking 
girls, both of them," Letty struck in, in her 
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gentle way. " Of course we only see them 
about the village, and at church, but you 
never could pass thepi without thinking 
them very handsome. They are only,, 
perhaps, a little too showy." 

" Oh, yes, of course ; that is their style^ 
But Maud is very good company," Frank 
said; "I get on with her — ^better than 
with any of the rest of the family, in fact. 
They are not a particularly interesting 
family altogether, you know. Perhaps,**^ 
and he half laughed, " I ought not to say 
that, as they are very old friends of ourSy 
and connections of my mother's too ; but 
there is no doubt it is the truth. You 
remember long ago, do you not, how I was 
always running away from them, and com- 
ing here?" 

"Yes; but the Miss Warburtons were 
in the nursery then. It is a very different 
thing now," Dorcas said, a little quickly. 
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"Yes, I suppose it is; but still, even 
now, it is a dull house. The girls would 
make it different if they could, but — I 
don't know how it is — they- have to man- 
oeuvre for every bit of pleasure they get. 
I don't like it. They and their father 
don't pull together. I daresay the fault is 
not all his, but — oh, well, I only mean the 
result is not always pleasant." 

He rose up with a slightly embarrassed 
laugh, looking as if he rather thought he 
had said too much. 

"You see, there is so much bickering 
and fault-finding ; it always used to seem 
to me — and so it. does now — as if it was so 
much more home-like here," he suddenly 
said. 

It was early in the day — too early for 
them to offer him any lunch. He had been 
talking for more than half an hour ; now 
he had got on his feet, and there seemed 
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nothing to do but to part. They had none 
of them as yet said more than a word or 
two about the old time when they had 
been used to see so much of him, but now, 
when they were all standing together be- 
fore he bade them good-bye, suddenly he 
began to speak about those old days. 

"You can't imagine how often I have 
thought about you all !" he exclaimed. 
"Those weeks I spent here — why, they 
were amongst the happiest weeks of my 
life. I think I must have been an awful 
bore to you " — this to Letty — " coming 
breaking in on you at all hours — but how 
good you always were to me ! — and as for 
Dorcas — I beg your pardon," — hurriedly — 
^' but you know you were Dorcas then — ^^ 
And suddenly he laughed, and did not 
bring the broken sentence to an end. 
" You don't know," he said, instead of end- 
ing it, " how often I have wanted to see 
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you — and what a curious thing it is to feel 
that I am here again at last T' 

** I'm sure we have often thought of you 
too," Letty said. She almost unconsciously 
put her hand half caressingly on the young 
man's arm as she spoke, in the old way ; 
it seemed so natural to do it that she did 
it almost without thinking. " I don't 
know — ^" and then she looked at him kind- 
ly, and blushed a little — "I don't know 
whether you used to be nicer than other 
boys — but I suppose I am fond of boys 
generally, for I always liked so to have 
you here. I used to think, many and many . 
a time, how much I liked it/' she said, and 
patted his arm again a little nervously, half 
wondering at her own boldness. 

'^ You will make me vain if you tell me 
that," he answered, with a half-laugh, but 
as he spoke he took her hand, and showed 
his gratitude by giving it a clasp that 
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almost brought the water to her eyes. 

" Well, I shall see you again — very soon, 
I hope," he said to Dorcas, as he shook 
hands with her too — with somewhat less 
fervour. " I hardly know yet how long we 
are to be here — ^but some weeks, at any 
rate. By the way," — and he turned sud- 
denly when he had almost reached the door 
— ** you are not going to be at the Pen- 
roses' to-morrow night — are you ?" 

''Yes, I am," Dorcas said. 

'* Oh, by Jove, that is capital ! Then I'll 
go too !" he cried. " They had asked me, 
but I thought it was a bore. I did not 
mean to look near them. Now, only sup- 
pose if I had not chanced to find out that 
you were to be there I" 

'* I think it is very wrong of you to go 
merely because you have found that out. 
It is not at all civil to Mrs. Penrose," said 
Dorcas, with an attempt to look very grave. 

VOL. ni. 
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" No, I know it is not — and I feel very 
penitent," cried the young man, with laugh- 
ing eyes ; " but, nevertheless, I am going, 
now that I find you are. Why, when I 
have not seen you for a dozen years, do 
you think I should be such a goose as to 
stay away?" And, with that question — 
which Dorcas did not answer — he took his 
departure, the two women watching him 
as he went quickly down the garden-path, 
almost with as springy and light a step as 
that with which he had been used to tread 
it when he was a boy. 

There was a little more colour than usual 
in the cheeks of both of them. I think in 
them both their pulses were beating a little 
quickly, 

"Well — to think of him coming back 
after all these years, and looking — dear 
me I looking the same as if he'd never been 
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away. For it^s just the same face, Dorcas. 
I daresay you don't remember it, but it's 
the very same old look — and the same ex- 
pression in his eyes — and that pleasant 
laugh ! I always used to think that I 
never knew a boy who laughed so pleasant- 
ly — and it's exactly the same now — isn't 
it? Oh, dear, it has quite given me a 
turn !" said Letty, and sat down, and be- 
gan to laugh herself for very pleasure. 

*' It does seem strange to see him again," 
Dorcas said, more sedately; "and he is 
nice, too, I think, — as far as one can judge 
from talking to him merely for such a little 
while. Only I am sorry that he is so 
taken with those dreadfully fast Warbur- 
ton girls," said the young woman, with 
some severity. " Of course they are very 
handsome, but it doesn't say much for his 
taste to admire them so excessively." 

c2 
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" Do you think he does admire them 
excessively, my dear ?" Letty asked, 
meekly. 

" I thought he did from how he talked."^ 

" Oh, it didn't strike me so, exactly. 
But you may be right, and I daresay it 
would be only natural, — he a young man, 
and they so showy as they are. Most 
young men like girls of that sort, I sup- 
pose." 

" Oh, mother, I hope not I" said Dorcas, 
quickly. 

And then Letty felt herself silenced by 
her daughter's superior knowledge, and 
let the question drop. 

" Who was your visitor just now ?" Mr. 
Trelawney inquired of Letty, a little while 
after this ; but when she answered, " Oh, 
somebody you would never guess. It 
was Frank Harcourt," I am afraid that 
a look of something quite remote from 
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pleasure appeared upon her husband's face. 

"What, has he turned up again? I 
hope he does not mean to bestow as much 
of his company upon us now as he did the 
last time he was here/' he said, ungra- 
ciously. 

And then Letty answered quickly — 
^' Oh, no, of course not — that would be 
very unlikely." And nothing more was 
said. 

But Dorcas, who had never any fear of 
her father, and was full of Frank's re- 
appearance, compelled Mr. Trelawney, 
later in the day, to listen to a full account 
of the call that had been made upon them. 

" Was it not funny that he should know 
me again at once when he saw me yester- 
day ?" she said, with a little touch of com- 
placency in her tone. " / should not have 
known him from Adam if he had not 
spoken, and even then I cannot think how 
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I guessed. It must have been an intui- 
tion, I suppose, for I don't really remem- 
ber his face a bit. Should we have called 
you to see him, papa ? I did not do it, 
because I thought you were busy — but 
perhaps I ought? However, you will be 
sure to see him another day," she said, 
consolingly. 

" Oh, so he means to come back again, 
does he ?" Mr. Trelawney drily inquired ; 
and then Dorcas innocently answered — 

"Yes, of course he does. Why, he is 
going to be here for a good while — for 
several weeks. He would never think of 
not calling again all that time — at least, I 
should think not," she added, prudently, 
remembering all at once that perhaps she 
had no certain knowledge of what Mr. 
Harcourt's intentions in that respect might 
be^ 

*' I think I will wear white to-morrow 
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night," she had ahreadj begun to say medi- 
tatively to herself. It was very cold wea- 
ther, and, to tell the truth, when she rose 
this morning, she had rather thought of 
putting on a warm gown for Mrs. Pen- 
rose's party. *' I don't suppose there will 
be many people there, and my new white 
frock is a little too good, perhaps ; and 
besides, it is so cold that the blue silk will 
be a great deal more comfortable," she had 
thought. But, curiously enough, a few 
hours after Mr. Harcourt's visit, though 
there was neither any change in the wea- 
ther, nor had she received any informa- 
tion that Mrs. Penrose's party would be 
a larger one than she had previously sup- 
posed, she had almost made up her mind 
that the new white dress, and no other, was 
the gown in which she ought to make her 
appearance at the vicarage. 

" I do like white so much better 
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than colours, mamma," she said to Letty. 

" So do T, my dear, — and you always 
look best in white," Letty assented. "I 
merely think that, perhaps, in this very 
cold weather " 

*' Oh, but, mamma, I don't mind the 
weather, and I certainly think that white 
would be nicest." 

" Well, my dear, if you wish it ; only I 
suppose you would not wear your new 
white ?" 

But here Dorcas made a resolute stand. 
Only her new white dress would do at all, 
she declared. The old ones were all 
shabby ; if she could not put on a fresh 
white gown she would give it up, and not 
wear white at all. So, of course, as 
Dorcas always did what she liked with her 
mother, it ended in her having her own 
way; and when the following evening 
came she put on the gown upon which 
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she had set her heart, and looked very- 
lovely in it. 

** Are you going to come with me to- 
night, papa ?" she had said to Mr. Trelaw- 
ney before she went to dress ; but Mr. 
Trelawney shook his head, and answered, 
^'No." He was not fond of evening 
parties. He used to accompany Dorcas to 
these entertainments now and then, but, 
when they took place at houses where he 
and Dorcas were tolerably intimate — such 
as the vicarage, and Mrs. Gibson's, and 
one or two more — he would most often 
allow her to go to them unattended, save 
by Elizabeth and her lantern. 

He shook his head now when she asked 
him if he were going with her. 

"No ; you don't get me out of the house 
this evening," he said. " You must make 
my apologies, and say I am not disposed 
to come." 
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"But — perhaps there might be some 
nice people there, papa," Dorcas said, with 
her tongue halting a little. 

She felt a trifle guilty somehow. It 
was odd — she did not quite know how it 
had come about — ^but the truth was that 
she had not happened to mention the fact 
that Mr. Harcourt had told her yesterday 
that he intended to be one of the guests at 
Mrs.. Penrose's. Curiously enough, too, 
she did not mention it even now. 

''Perhaps there might be some nice 
people there," she only said. 

"Well, for your sake," Mr. Trelawney 
answered, " I sincerely hope there may." 

And then Dorcas laughed, and — seeing 
he did not mean to be moved — went away 
and dressed herself in the white gown. 

She arrived at the vicarage at half -past 
seven, which was the hour at which even- 
ing parties generally began at Shepton, 
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and for a full hour and a half she sat and 
talked to this person or that, and all 
this time she saw nothing of Frank 
Harcourt. 

Did he not mean to come after all P she 
began to wonder. Of course she did not 
care whether he came or not, — only, after 
his eagerness yesterday, it was odd, she 
thought. Perhaps, though she would not 
have allowed it, the entertainment, when 
it drew towards nine o'clock, began to 
seem a trifle dull to the girl ; she had got 
rather tired of talking by that time : she 
found herself suppressing a yawn when the 
clock struck nine at last. 

"Well, it was not very courteous, after he 
had seemed so very anxious to see her 
again ! Of course now it was too late to 
expect him : he must have given up mean- 
ing to come at all. 

But Dorcas had just arrived rather 
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pettishly at this conclusion, when suddenly 
a loud ring came to the house bell, and the 
next minute (how could she help it if her 
heart began to beat with a quick sense of 
renewed pleasure ?) the door was opened, 
and Frank Harcourt walked into the 
room. 

He walked in, and greeted Mr. and Mrs. 
Penrose, and stood for a minute talking to 
them; then, standing erect, and un- 
disguisedly searching the company with 
his eyes, in three or four seconds his 
glance fell on Dorcas, and, breaking at 
once into a smile, he made his way straight 
up to her, as if there had been no other 
person in the room. 

" Ah, here you are !" he exclaimed, and 
took possession instantly of a chair at 
her side. "I am late, I am afraid? 
But you have not been here long, I hope, 
have you ?" 
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" Perhaps that depends upon what you 
call long. We always come to evening 
parties at half-past seven, and go home 
soon after ten," she answered. 

" Well, but it is past nine already !" he 
said, in a tone of amazement. 

" I can't help that," she replied. 

*'No, you can't help it; but you don't 
mean to say that you are going away in an 
hour?" 

" Yes, I do." 

" Why in the world did you not tell me 
that yesterday ?" 

" Why should I tell you anything at all 
about it yesterday ?" 

Dorcas made this inquiry in the most 
icily innocent tone imaginable. 

" Do you think that I would have waited 
for dinner at Woodlands, if I had sup- 
posed you would be going home at ten 
o'clock?" 
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" I am sure I don't know, but it would 
have been a great pity if you had not 
waited, and had lost your dinner/' 

"I think what I have lost is a much 
greater pity." 

" Oh ! no ; if you had been here all the 
evening you would not say that, for it has 
been rather a dull party, I think," said 
Dorcas, calmly, quite unconscious, of 
course, of what Mr. Harcourt's regret 
meant. " It is sometimes very pleasant, 
but there are no particularly pleasant 
people here to-night. You were much 
better, I am sure, at Woodlands, — ^with 
the Miss Warburtons," said the girl, 
blandly. 

" Well, you see, I don't think so." 

The young man had glanced at her for 
a moment with a slightly puzzled look : he 
was so frank and open in his own way of 
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speaking that he had not quite understood 
this speech of hers. 

" I think it was a long way for you to 
come — all these three miles from Wood- 
lands — ^just to be civil to us for a little 
while, when, of course, you would rather 
have stayed at home." 

*' I can't think what you mean by saying 
that !" 

** I mean that it must be very disagree- 
able to come out after dinner. I know 
that people never like it." 

" One would think that you supposed I 
had gout 1" 

'*No, I don't suppose you have gout; 
but I am sure you think that coming out 
in the evening to a dull country party is a 
great bore." 

" I am sure I did not think that coming 
out to-night was a great bore. As ii you 
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believed I did 1*' And then the fair young 
brow, that had clouded a little in a per- 
plexed way for a few moments, suddenly 
cleared, and the young man broke into one 
of his pleasant laughs, "Why, I would 
not have stayed away for fifty pounds !" he 
said. " I have been thinking of a hundred 
things to say to you since yesterday — 
though, upon my word, now I don't know 
how to say one of them 1" 

" Is it the coming out so hurriedly after 
dinner that has put them all out of your 
head ?" Dorcas inquire^, sedately. 

" No ; it is you who have put them out 
of my head, sitting here dressed like a 
young lady, instead of having a torn frock 
on, and an old hat, and a pinafore. That 
is how I have always pictured you, you 
know." 

" And did you think that I should come 
here to-night in a torn frock and a pina- 
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fore ?" Dorcas inquired, quite demurely. 
Upon whicli he laughed again, and made 
no answer for a moment (but silence is 
often eloquent, and Dorcas, in her fresh 
white gown, felt, somehow, all at once a 
little placid sense of pleasure steal softly 
over her — a happy consciousness that the 
dress became her, and that her companion 
thought so), and then — 

" How you did tear your frocks in those 
old times 1" he abruptly exclaimed. 

''If I did, I think it was quite as much 
your fault as mine." 

" Yes — I have no doubt it was. I have 
often thought so since. Do you remember 
the races that we used to run ?" 

" Yes — and how I beat you in them — 
sometimes." 

" When I allowed you to start half an 
hour before me, you mean ?" 

" I don't know anything about starting 
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before you, but I know I used to come in 
first." 

" You don't know anything about start- 
ing before me !" — with eyes full of laugh- 
ter, " What a girl's speech that is !" 

" Well, I suppose you don't expect me 
to talk like a boy ?" 

*' I hear you do some things like a boy, 
if you don't talk like one." He said this 
abruptly. 

" What do I do like a boy ?" 

" You read Greek and Latin." 

" How do you know that ?" 

" Oh ! I have heard it from everybody. 
You are the most learned young lady in 
the county, I am told. I was almost afraid 
to come and talk to you to-night, lest you 
should want to put me through my paces." 

" Should you like me to do it ? Because 
there is time still, if you would wish me to 
begin." 
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" Thank you ; but I shouldn't like it at 
all. What made you learn Greek and 
Latin ?" 

" Because my father taught them to 
me. 

" Oh ! you learnt them to please him ? 
I am rather glad of that/' 

" Why are you glad of it ?" 

"Why? Oh— well— I don't know ex- 
actly — only somehow I think I would 
rather have it that way. But — I beg your 
pardon — that is rather a rude thing to 
say," he added, hurriedly. " I only mean, 
I shouldn't like you to be — oh, well, to be 
a regular blue-stocking. Not that 1 be- 
lieve you are one," he concluded, ''in the 
least." 

It was rather an incoherent speech, and 
I am afraid, as the young man blurted it 
out, that Dorcas winced a little, and did 
not quite like it; Perhaps in her heart for 
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a few moments she felt half ashamed of 
that poor smattering of learning that had 
been given her, and almost wished she 
could deny that she possessed it, as Mr. 
Harcourt stumbled through his rather 
blundering sentences. But still, if she was 
ashamed, she was at least proud enough 
to conceal her shame, and so, in reply to 
his final words — 

"But suppose you are wrong?" she 
quietly said. 

" Oh, I am not wrong," he answered, 
confidently. "You see, it is not the 
learning she may possess that makes a girl 
a blue-stocking ; it is haying the soul of a 
pedant, and I am sure you have not got 
that. I wouldn't believe you had, even 
if " 

" Even if Miss Warburton were to tell 
you so ?" interrupted Dorcas, quite 
sweetly. 
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" Miss Warburton 1 What has she to 
do with it ? As if I should care for any- 
thing she said, whatever it was !" 

"I think it would be very strange if 
you did not care for what she said. Or at 
least — oh, by the way, I forgot ! — it is not 
Miss Warburton, it is Miss Maud that you 
like so much — is it not?" asked Dorcas, 
with the most innocent curiosity. 

'* It is not either the one or the other 
that I like *so much,'" answered the 
young man, rather quickly. ** I like Maud 
very well ; she is nice enough to talk to 
when you have got nothing better to do ; 
but what in the world makes you think I 
like her more than that ?" 

" Oh, I suppose it is my mistake. I 
thought you had said so." 

**I never said anything of the sort. I 
6aid she was very handsome — and so she 
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*^ Oh, yes — very." 

"And she is clever, too, in her way. 
But it is not a kind of cleverness I care 
for much." 

" No ?" 

" No — certainly not. She is amusing — 
but that is all. The kind of girl one would 
get tired of in a week." 

'' Oh ! I did not know that." 

Dorcas meant to make her answer simply 
in a tone of cool and crisp indifference^ 
but somehow another tone slipped into it 
before she was aware. What business had 
it to slip into it ? I think that Dorcas'a 
own ear caught that involuntary intona- 
tion, and that she was rather shocked at 
herself as she detected it ; and yet, if she 
took some little interest in her old play- 
fellow still, and was glad to find that — 
well, that his taste agreed with hers, was it 
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not only natural and a thing quite easily 
to be understood ? 

Is not Time always playing tricks with 
us— lagging one hour so long on his 
journey, and racing through it in the next 
in seven-leagued boots ? Surely they had 
not been talking together for more than 
about twenty minutes at the utmost, and 
yet here was the door opening to admit 
the two maids with the wine and sand- 
wiches, after partaking of which moderate 
refreshment they would all be expected to 
bid their hosts good-bye, and take their 
leave. To Frank Harcourt's mind the 
entrance of the servants and the trays 
conveyed no special meaning ; but Dorcas 
understood it, and gave a little quick, 
regretful glance at the clock as they came 
in. It indeed marked five minutes after 
ten. How quickly the hour had passed ! 
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" We shall be going immediately," she 
said, suddenly, to her companion, "and 
you have not been round the room once, 
nor talked to anybody/* 

" What does that matter ? I don't want 
to go round the room," he answered, con- 
tentedly. 

''But you ought to go. Everybody 
does." 

" Shall I make anybody angry if I omit 
the ceremony ? Then I won't omit it. 
But I only came to talk to you, you know," 
he said, as he rose from his seat. 

There was a general rising of everybody 
from their seats a quarter of an hour later, 
and the room began rapidly to clear. 

**Are you sure that Elizabeth is here, 
my dear ?" Mrs. Penrose said to Dorcas, as 
she shook hands with her; and the girl 
answered, 

*' Oh, yes, I am sure she has come." 
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Frank Harcourt was talking to some 
one as she left the room, and did not bid 
good-bye to her (which surprised her a 
little perhaps) ; but when she had put on 
her hat and cloak, and came out into the 
hall, she found him waiting there by 
Elizabeth's side. 

" We go the same way, do we not ?" he 
said, at once. 

" No, I don't think we do," she replied, 
and opened her eyes ; but at that he 
began to laugh, and merely exclaiming — 
" You are as bad as Elizabeth ! Come 
along. I always go to Woodlands past 
your house," he stepped out at the door, 
and in another moment she was walking 
along the little drive to the gate very con- 
tentedly by his side. 

The night was dark, and after a minute 
he asked her to take his arm. The road 
was more familiar to her than it was to 
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him, and perhaps that thought occurred to 
her; possibly, too, she might remember 
how a couple of years ago, when Mr. 
Hardy used to make the same request to 
her, she had always excused herself, and 
said she preferred to walk alone ; yet now, 
when Frank Harcourt offered her his arm, 
she took it— she hardly knew why. 

" What a long time it is since we had 
our last walk together !" he suddenly said. 
" You don't remember it at all, I daresay; 
but I do. We had been out together all 

m 

day, and then we ran back to the house, 
and I had to say good-bye to you, — and I 
was awfully cut up 1" 

' "I remember your saying good-bye to 
US," replied Dorcas, a little markedly. 

'* What — you remember that, you mean, 
and you doubt the rest? Now, what a 
thing that is to tell one I" 

** Oh, I don't express any doubt about 
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the rest. I don't remember you being * cut 
up ;' that is all." 

"No, because you were too young to 
know anything about it. But I had a 
lump in my throat, I can tell you that." 

" Had you ? I hope you soon got rid of 
it ?' inquired Dorcas, politely. And then 
he burst out laughing. 

" What a hard heart you have ! Do you 
never feel lumps in your own throat, or 
anything of that sort ?" 

"Yes, sometimes." 

"I know I was horribly sorry to say 
good-bye that day. I don't think I was 
ever so sorry about anything." 

" I don't think you were sorrier than — 
we were," the girl suddenly said. 

They were the softest words that she 
had spoken to him yet, since they had met. 
Perhaps, hitherto, though she had been 
glad to be with him, she had hardly let 
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him see that she was glad : she had been 
rather brusque to him ; if she had liked to 
talk to him she had not made it too evi- 
dent that she liked it ; but now this little 
sentence came out with a sudden sweetness 
and earnestness in it, and when she halted 
near the end, it almost seemed as if the 
word upon her lips had been not a plural 
pronoun, but a singular one. 

Did he notice the little hesitation, and 
give a true reading to it ? They were si- 
lent for a few moments after her answer to 
him, and then it was she again who said 
something next, — about the clearness of the 
evening, and how, if the frost went on, 
they should have skating soon. Did he . 
like skating ? she asked, and did he know 
what great skaters the Miss Warburtons 
were? And then they talked of winter 
amusements for all the rest of the way 
home. 
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They parted when they reached her gar- 
den-gate. EUzabeth had been walking 
almost by Dorcas's side, her lantern throw- 
ing a quivering light over the pathway at 
their feet, and perhaps neither her presence 
nor the flickering illumination had aided 
their conversation much. Yet when, as 
they were bidding each other good night, 
the disturbing lantern, lifted for a moment, 
gave him a parting look of her face framed 
in its soft swan'sdown-edged hood, the 
sight was so pretty a one that he almost 
thought it made up for whatever else 
Elizabeth's escort might have made him 
lose. 

" I shall see you again soon/' he said, as 
they shook hands. 

" Shall you ?" she merely answered. 

And then he took his hat o£E and was 
gone. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

-" f TTHO are these people, Frank ?" Mrs. 

^ ' Harcourt asked her son half 
aloud. 

He had taken off his hat to the Trelaw- 
neys as they were all coming out of church 
on Sunday, and would gladly have done 
something more than merely remove his 
hat, but his mother's hand at the time was 
on his arm, and some one was talking to Mr. 
Trelawney under the porch, and so he 
could only perform that small act of 
courtesy, aud win one momentary look of 
recognition from Dorcas as he passed. 

" They are the Trelawneys," he answer- 
ed, carelessly, to his mother's question. 
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"What, the people you used to know- 
here, long ago ?" 

"Yes/' 

" You should have told me/' 

**0h, I did not think you would have 
remembered them." 

''You might have been sure I should re- 
member them. And is that girl the child 
you used to play with ?" 

'' Yes." 

" She is very pretty. I was looking at 
her in church. But — what about the 
mother now ?" 

" What about her ? She is very well." 

'* I suppose, though, she never goes out 
with them ?" 

" Oh, yes, she does," — rather quickly. 
" I don't know why she happened not to 
be at church to-day." 

"The father looks quite gentlemanly. 
What an extraordinary thing that he 
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should have made sucli a marriage ! One 
is sorry for the poor girl." 

And then Frank made no answer, and 
the next moment they had joined the rest 
of their party at the carriage door. 

There was no room for Frank inside the 
carriage, and he said, in reply to Mrs. 
Warburton's invitation to mount the box, 
that he preferred to walk. So the drivers 
started, and a minute afterwards, at a 
turn in the road, Mrs. Harcourt, looking 
back, saw her son still standing in the 
place where she had left him. Upon 
which, being a shrewd woman, she guessed 
the reason why he continued to stand 
there ; but, being a wise woman too, she 
kept her own counsel about it. 

Mrs. Warburton, however, after a few 
moments, began to talk of the Trelawneys. 

" Did you notice that girl with a broad- 
brimmed hat, in a pew or two to our 
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right ? That was Frank's old playfellow — 
Dorcas Trelawney," she said. 

" So Frank told me, " Mrs. Har- 
court answered. " A pretty girl, I 
thought.'' 

'* Yes, quite nice-looking, and decidedly 
more ladylike than you would expect. 
That is, outwardly. I only know her by 
sight. I daresay some vulgarity would 
appear if you came to talk to her." 

" Poor thing ! One always feels sorry 
for a girl in a position like that." 

" Always. It is very hard for her. It 
seems to me," said Mrs. Warburton, 
severely, " that there almost ought to be 
some law to prevent people from marrying 
beneath them." 

" I am afraid, that such a law Would not 
be very easily got passed," Mrs. Harcourt 
answered, with a smile; *'but certainly 
it is to me inconceivable how any man of 
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cultivation could ever marry an uneducated 



woman." 



"Yes, it is amazing." 

*' What sort of person in appearance is 
this Mrs. Trelawney ?" 

*'0h — well, she is not aggressively 
vulgar." . 

" She is a little thin woman, Mrs. Har- 
court," struck in Maud Warburton, ''very 
timid-looking, and rather pretty, in a feeble 
way. You would never notice her or look 
twice at her if you did not know her story. 
I met her in Gamble's shop once, and 
spoke to her, just on purpose to see what 
she would do, and she coloured up like a 
school-girl, and almost dropped me a 
curtsey." 

" Oh, Maud, my love, you should not do 
such things !" Mrs. Warburton exclaimed, 
in a shocked voice ; but the girl only 
laughed. 
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"You need not be afraid, mamma ; she 
won't claim acquaintance with us," she said. 

*' The man himself — Mr. Trelawney — 
appears to be gentlemanly," Mrs. Harcourt 
said, dubiously. 

"Yes, and I believe he is so really. 
That is the surprising part of it. Quite 
an educated, cultivated man. But then 
there micst be something wrong in him, 
jou know-some innate want of refine- 
ment." 

'* Yes— surely." 

" And I have little doubt the same 
thing is in the girl too. I daresay she is 
a good girl — I never heard a word against 
her, and as far as looks go she would pass 
very well; but what I feel, Mrs. Har- 
court, is this,'* said Mrs. Warburton, 
solemnly, — "I feel that between her and 
society there is a barrier. You can- 
not throw it down. Her father has 
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placed her — where he has; and the sins 
of the fathers must be visited upon the 
children/' said Mrs. Warburton, with her 
eyes closed. 

And then there was a solemn silence for 
a few moments, till Maud began to criticize 
the sermon ; after which they talked about 
that and other indifferent things for the 
remainder of their drive. 

^' Frank is coming back to lunch, I sup- 
pose?" Miss Warburton 'said, as they sat 
down presently to that meal ; and — " Oh, 
yes, I suppose so," Mrs. Warburton replied. 
But Mrs. Harcourt said nothing ; and they 
ate their lunch, and Frank did not come. 

It was past four o'clock, and growing 
dusk, before he returned. Perhaps his 
mother had been watching for him, and it 
was not quite by chance that she happened 
to be coming downstairs as he opened the 
hall door. 
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" Is that you, Frank ?" she said, pleasant- 
ly, as she saw him. " Is this your first ap- 
pearance since the morning, my boy?" 
And she went forward to meet him, put- 
ting both hands, as she reached his side, 
caressingly about his arm. 

The hall was filled with light from a 
great fire of oak logs, and they went and 
stood before it. This hall at Woodlands 
was a place where people often lingered to 
talk. 

"It is pretty cold out — is it not ? — or 
have you got warm with walking?" she 
asked him. 

" Oh — I am warm enough," he answered. 

"Yes — your hands do not feel cold. 
Have you been having a long walk, dear ?" 

" N — o, not very long. Oh, no — not at 
all," he answered, frankly, after a moment. 
" I have only come from the Trelawneys'. 
I went home with them, and had lunch." 
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*' Oh !" 

It was the gentlest and most indifEerenfc 
'* Oh !" imaginable, and Mrs. Haroourt, as- 
she uttered it, continued softly to stroke 
and caress her son s arm. 

" You walked from church with them, I 
suppose ?" she said. 

*' Yes — I walked on with them after yon 
were gone. I had not seen Mr. Trelaw- 

s 

ney before." 

" And — had you seen the others ?" 

" Yes. I had seen themj' A moment'^ 
pause. "I met Miss Trelawney in the 
road, two or three days ago." 

*' I thought her a pretty girl this morn- 
ing, Frank — certainly," Mrs. Harcourt said, 
after another short silence. 

" I should think indeed you did, mother 1" 
— and the young man, warming rather 
unwisely, gave almost a scornful laugh. 
" Pretty 1 You would think her more thau 
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pretty if you talked five minutes to her.'' 

" I am afraid I am not likely to enjoy 
that privilege." And Mrs. Harcourt laugh- 
ed too, quite cheerfully. 

" Why not ? I don't see why you should 
not. In fact/' he said, a little quickly — 
" in fact, I wanted you, mother, to come 
with me and call on Mrs. Trelawney." 

" My dear boy, I could not possibly do 
that." 

"Why could you not do it?" — rather 
hotly. 

**What — while I am staying with the 
Warburtons? Depend upon it, Franks 
they won't be over well pleased to think of 
even you going much to that house, but for 
me to propose to make Mrs. Trelawney's 
acquaintance while I am their guest — why, 
my dear, the thing is out of the question 1" 

Frank bit his lip, and made no answer. 

''Besides — to tell the truth — even for 
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myself, Frank, I think I should prefer not 
to know Mrs. Trelawney." 

"Now, mother, that is pure prejudice !" 
he exclaimed, hotly. " Of course the mar- 
riage was a stupid blunder — everybody 
knows that ; but as for objecting to know 
Mrs. Trelawney now — / Why, you never 
saw a nicer little woman than she is. She 
may not be quite like an ordinary lady — I 
will allow that ; but if you suppose she is 
vulgar, you never made a greater mistake 
in your life." 

" Well, my dear, that may be so — I can 
quite believe it — but her vulgarity, or 
want of vulgarity, is really beside the 
question. Whatever she is, I could not call 
upon her." 

'* Because you are staying here ?" 

" My dear boy, lower your voice. Yes, 
because I am staying here." 

" I can't see it, mother. It is not as if 
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we wanted the Warburtons to receive her. 
I did think you would have pleased me in 
this matter, — seeing what friends they are 
of mine." 

** They cannot be such very great friends 
of yours, Frank, when you have heard 
nothing of them for these last dozen 
years." 

" Well, you may think so, but the dozen 
years don't make a particle of difference." 

**You are speaking foolishly. A dozen 
years ago you were a child." 

" Yes, and Mrs. Trelawney was kind to 
me. But you don't seem to think anything 
of that." 

" I really don't know why I should think 
very much of it. Her kindness was no- 
thing extraordinary that I ever heard of." 

** I know that she — she and her family 
— made me happier than I ever was in 
any other house in my life." 
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" Happier, do you mean, than you ever 
were at home, Frank ?" 

'* You know I do not mean that, mother. 
I am talking about other people's houses. 
You cannot think how happy I was with 
the Trelawneys." 

" I can believe that you were happy 
with them, my dear, but I do not think 
you can quite expect me to rejoice with 
you in that." 

*' I do not understand you, mother.'* 
(And indeed he looked puzzled.) 

"Is it natural that I should be glad to 
find you making friends who cannot be 
my friends ?" 

: " Why do you say that they cannot be 
your friends ?" 

" You know why I say it." 

"You say you cannot visit them as long 
as you are staying here." 
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** That is not the whole. I say I do not 
want to visit them." 

*' Because Mrs. Trelawney is not a 
lady ?" 

''Exactly." 

" And you will not give up your preju* 
dices, even for my sake ?" 

"My boy, do you not know that it is- 
only for your sake that I choose to retain 
what you call my prejudices ?" 

" You must make that answer clearer^ 
mother." 

" I should not have thought that it 
needed to be made clearer." 

And then they both suddenly became 
silent. They were still standing side by 
side, but a little apart now, for she had 
dropped his arm a few minutes ago, and 
he was leaning forward over the tall man- 
telpiece, resting his forehead on its edge^ 
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and looking hard into the fire. Was he 
thinking most of his mother's words, or of 
the hours that he had just passed with 
Dorcas ? or were the sweet and the bitter 
mingled together in his thoughts as he 
stood silent after her last speech ? 

For two or three minutes they remained 
without speaking, and then all at once 
there was the sound of an opening door, 
and a quick step entered the hall, and — 
" Oh, you are here !" exclaimed Maud 
Warburton, coming forward and joining 
them ; upon which, of course, they at once 
smoothed their faces, and began to talk of 
common things. 

Was Frank's conscience at all ill at ease 
as he went up to his own room presently, 
and began to think again of the last hour 
that he had spent with Dorcas ? A week 
ago that face he had been looking at to- 
day had had no place in his world or in 
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his life (except as the memory of a little 
innocent childish face, lost long ago); 
even two days since it had scarcely been 
more to him than a pleasant sight to dwell 
on — as a picture might be, or a jewel, or 
a flower ; but now, of a sudden, it seemed 
as if it had extinguished all other faces for 
him, as if he could see no others, and care 
for no others, because of it. 

What had been the history of this 
Sunday afternoon ? He had merely walk- 
ed home from church with the Trelawneys, 
had had lunch with them, had sat talking 
for an hour to Dorcas ; that was all. For 
half of that hour they two had been alone 
together. He had sat near to her ; he had 
sat looking into her eyes ; and, as he knew 
in his heart, he had been doing something 
almost like making love to her. Not that 
he had meant beforehand to do it, by any 
means ; but love-making is an occupation 
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that people not unf requently drift into un- 
intentionally. He had drifted into it — or 
at least to the very edge of it — on this 
winter afternoon. And now he was alone 
in his room at Woodlands, and had — if 
he could — to repent of what he had 
done. 

And he did half repent of it. His en- 
tertainment had been very delightful to 
him, but he told himself now that he had 
had no business to indulge in it. He 
ought not to have talked to her as he had 
done, nor looked into her face as he had 
done. 

" I shall have to stop seeing her, if this 
sort of thing is to come of it," he said to 
himself, half savagely ; but yet, even while 
these words were still upon his lips, he was 
cd^lculating the chances of his meeting her 
again to-morrow, and living again through 
the hour that he had left behind him. 
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If it were not for his mother! He 
thought this definitely^ and almost passion- 
ately, once at least. Perhaps the young 
man had class prejudices of his own ; he 
might have made some hot answer a week 
ago, if anyone had warned him against 
falling in love with poor Lett/s daughter ; 
but now, though his prejudices still in- 
fluenced him in a degree, had he stood 
alone, they would no longer have been 
strong enough to keep him away from her. 
It was not his own prejudices, but his 
mother's, that troubled him as he tried to 
harden his heart into the resolution that 
he would not make love to Dorcas any 
more. 

"I had better go back to town — for that 
will be the only way to keep out of tempta- 
tion," he said to himself. ''It is no use 
vexing my mother, and making a fool of 
myself, too, into the bargain. I will go 
back to-morrow." 
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And so, saying this manfully, lie tried 
for awhile to put the thought of Dorcas's 
sweetness out of his mind; and going 
downstairs he told Maud Warburton pre- 
sently of the decision he had come to, 
which that young lady heard — as it is just 
possible that he had guessed she would do 
—with uplifted eyebrows, and an expres- 
sion of entire incredulity and scorn. 

" You are going back to town to-mor- 
row ? Such nonsense I You are no more 
going to town to-morrow than I am," she 
said. 

" Well, you may call it nonsense if you 
like," he answered. " There is a train at 
eleven o'clock, is there not ? I think I will 
take that." 

'*But what do you mean? What in 
the world do you want to go away 
for?" 

" I don't want to go away for anything, 
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but I have a very excellent reason for 
going/' , 

" Tell it to me, then, and I will believe 
you." 

*'No; I can't tell you. You would not 
understand it." 

" You mean that you are tired of 
us?" 

" I mean nothing of the sort.*' 

"What then?" 

"You would not understand it, I say." 

"You seem to think I have a very 
limited understanding." 

'*You would not sympathise with it, 
then. I will put it that way, if you like. 
You have much too hard a heart.** 

"Hard hearts are very useful things." 
But the girl blushed as she spoke. 
" Hard hearts and bard heads, . too. I 
rather pique myself on having both, you 
know." 
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" So I have found out." 

*' And, therefore, having a hard head, I 
am not a bit taken in by what you say 
about going. As if you could possibly go, 
when we mean to skate all to-morrow 1" 

*'Ah! I had forgotten our skating. 
Well, I suppose I must put off my journey 
till Tuesday." 

And then they both laughed. And 
Frank, instead of going up to town, stayed 
the next day at Woodlands, and skated 
with Maud Warburton. 

As for Dorcas, she had been happy enough 
too on that Sunday afternoon. I suppose 
she knew well that her old playfellow liked 
her as he sat talking to her. His tones ex- 
pressed his pleasure in being with her ; his 
eyes expressed his admiration. Of course 
being with him was something quite differ- 
ent from being with anybody else, she said 
to herself, half startled to find with what 
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rapidity they were becoming intimate with 
one another— to find him already filling 
the place he did in all her thoughts. He 
was her old companion, her old friend 
come back again, not a stranger who 
would have had to approach her gradually. 
" It almost seems to me as if I had never 
been away," he had said to her, and in her 
heart she had nearly echoed his speech. 
How could it feel so natural to be with 
him again, when all these years had passed 
since their last meeting — when they them- 
selves were so changed ? And yet it did. 
It seemed natural, and home-like, and 
sweet, with a curious kind of sweetness, to 
sit side by side and face to face with him 
once more. 

As he sat talking to her this afternoon, 
he had called her by her name. The word 
had slipped out naturally first when he was 

saying something about her to her mother, 
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and afterwards he apologized to her for 
having said it, when they were alone. 

''I was very rude to call you ' Dorcas '^ 
just now, and you thought so, — did you 
not ?" he said to her. 

*^No, I did not think you rude," she 
answered, colouring a little. 

And then there was a moment or two's 
pause, till suddenly he spoke again. 

" I wonder if you will be angry if I say 
something else — something that I want to 
say ?" 

" I don't know." 

*' I want you to let me call you ' Dorcas ' 
again." 

" Do you ?" 

" I can't bear to say * Miss Trelawney ' — 
in fact, I can't do it." 

*' Then there would be — no use in my 
objecting to the — other word, I suppose ?" 

" I really don't think there would ! I 
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am sure to use it sooner or later; only, 
jou see, I am such a humble fellow that I 
don't like to do things without permis- 
sion.*' 

" I suppose humility is a virtue that has 
<5ome upon you of late years, has it not ?" 

"No; it has always been a marked 
characteristic in me; only some people 
never do me the justice to perceive it. 
But I had thought you would." 

" I never saw any trace of it." 

" I begin to fear that you will need a 
^eat deal of teaching before you come to 
understand me. Dorcas !" — suddenly. 

" Yes ?" and she looked up, colouring a 
little; and then, as their eyes met, he 
laughed. 

" Remember, you have answered to your 

name," he said. 

" I suppose I am in the habit of answer- 
ing to my name," she replied, half shyly. 
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"Yes, but not when anybody calls you 
by it, are you ? If some one that you 
never knew before were to meet you now, 
and call you * Dorcas ' when he had seen 
you three times, you would not let him do 
it, — would you ?" 

" He would hardly try to do it, I think/' 
"Well, I hope he wouldn't. I only 
know it would be a bad business for him if 
I heard him. It would be a case of knock- 
ing him downstairs at the least. There, — 
it is striking four. Ought I to be going 
away ?" 

" Yes, I should think you ought." 
" Why ? Have I been here such a very 
long time, do you mean? It has not 
seemed long to me. You used to let me 
stay with you once, you know, the whole 
day long.'' 

" Yes, and I used to cry once when you 
went away. But you don't think it like- 
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ly, do you, that I shall cry when you go 
away now ?" 

" No, there is not the remotest chance 
of it, I fear. I remember you crying, 
though, — real genuine tears. You can 
scarcely believe it, can you ?'* 

" Scarcely." 

" I think you have grown curiously cold 
and hard-hearted since those old days. 
Have you not? You are a great deal 
more changed than I am. Don't you 
think you are ?* 

" Yes, perhaps." 

*' Do girls always change as much ?'" 

" I don't know. Very probably." 

" It has half turned my head to come 
here and see you again, and I don't think 
you care one bit ?" 

''Don't you?" and she gave a little 

laugh. 

" Dorcas, if you will say some one little 
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kind thing to me, I will go straight 
away !" 

"Will you? I wonder what I could 
say 1" 

" Say you have been glad to see me." 

" I have been very glad to see you." 

"'Frank.'" 

" F— rank." 

'* There ! That's right I Thank you. 
Now Til go." 

And accordingly he went, finishing his 
follies, however, by holding her hand for 
several seconds longer than he need have 
done before he left her. 

Perhaps it was no wonder after this 
that, when he got back to Woodlands, and 
thought over the events of the afternoon, 
he should say to himself that he had better 
return to town to-morrow. It would have 
been wisest for him to do so, beyond all 
question. And yet, as I have said already, 
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when the next day came he did not go back 
to town, for had not Maud Warburton 
laid her orders on him to remain, and go 
with her to skate on the Upper Pool ? 
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CHAPTER III. 

rpHE Upper Pool was the largest of a 
-*- series of shallow ponds that lay a 
mile or two out of Shepton. It was the 
place always used for skating, when skat- 
ing anywhere at all was possible, and as the 
ice was strong enough to bear on this 
Monday morning, and it was the first ice 
of the season, the pool was soon fairly full 
of people, and the winter sun shone all 
day upon a lively scene. 

The Warburton girls were very hand- 
some, and they skated well enough to keep 
many eyes upon them. " I wish I had 
Dorcas here/' Frank thought often to him- 
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self as he skimmed the ice by Maud's side ; 
but, as he had not Dorcas, he satisfied him- 
self fairly well with the companion that 
had fallen to his share, and the day would 
have been a very pleasant one to him if, 
when it was about half spent, he had not 
suddenly come upon a sight that drove the 
colour in an instant impetuously to his 
face, and the demon of jealousy to his 
heart, — the sight of Dorcas Trelawney 
near the edge of the pond, with a man 
whom he did not know kneeling before her 
and buckling on her skates. 

He gave a start that almost made him 
lose his balance. Maud was saying some- 
thing to him, and what she said conveyed 
no more meaning to him than, if she had 
been a fly buzzing in his ear. For two or 
three moments his whole soul was absorbed 
in the cgntemplation of Dorcas, and the 
figure at her feet. And then he and his 
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<5ompaiiioii glided past the place where she 
was, and in a few seconds she had passed 
out of his sight. 

He made an excuse as soon as he could 
for coming off the ice. He was too un- 
reasonably upset to care to go on skating. 
He wanted to stand somewhere where he 
<50uld watch Dorcas, and nurse his jealousy 
at his ease. 

'* Are you going to leave off ? Are you 
tired ?'* Maud said, rather surprised at his 
movement. 

" No — I only want to look on a little," 
he answered, curtly ; and then they stood 
for a few moments side by side. 

*' There is your friend, Miss Trelawney," 
Maud said, presently. " Do you see ? She 
is not very much of a skater — is she ?" 

" Oh — pretty fair," he replied, carelessly. 
And then— "Who is that with her?" he 
abruptly asked. 
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" One of the Penroses." 

"Is it?'' 

" You ought to know him. You must 
have seen him at the vicarage the other 
night." 

"I never set eyes on him, to my 
knowledge. A shabby-looking sort of 
feUow." 

" Oh, he is very clever, they say. He is 
at Oxford." 

('* I wish he was ! Or at Jericho I" But 
Mr. Harcourt only thought this savagely 
to himself.) 

"And he skates well too — does he not ?'^ 

**Yes — well enough, — (confound him!'' 
— aside.) 

*' Well — are you coming on again F' 

" No — don't be in such a hurry." 

"It seems a pity to stand here doing 
nothing." 

"Then dorCt standi— Oh— I beg your 
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pardon! — that was a very rude thing to 
say." 

" I think so, indeed I" 

And Maud, not unnaturally offended, 
turned away — or, at least, would have 
turned away, if lie had not quickly made 
his peace with her. 

" Now, do forgive me. Don't bear malice. 
My boot was pinching me ; that is what it 



was. 



" I should be sorry if your boot pinched 
you again." 

*' Yes — but it will not. Til take care of 
that. Now then, come away.'' 

And after that she was mollified, and let 
herself be led back to the ice. 

What did it signify to him who Dorcas 
skated with ? He told himself that it did 
not signify a straw, and turned vigorously 
away, but half savagely too, to the task of 
attending upon Maud. It was not that he 
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was angry with Dorcas. He was only angry 
with fate, and fiercely jealous of the man 
who was in the place in which he wanted 
to be. He passed the girl once, and bow- 
ed to her with an expression that filled her 
with amazement. Her lips had broken 
into a smile at sight of him (she could not 
but smile at sight of him, even though he 
was with Maud Warburton^,,but the solemn 
lugubriousness of his countenance checked 
that sign of pleasure almost in its birth. 
" Does he not want to seem as if he was 
glad to see me ?" Dorcas thought; and then 
the colour flushed to her face. Was he 
ashamed of knowing her and being seen to 
bow to her before these people ? she began 
to ask herself. 

She tried to keep out of his way after • 
that, and it seemed to ber as if he too tried 
to keep out of hers. Perhaps a couple of 
hours ago, when, meeting Mrs. Penrose 
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and her son, the vicar's wife had good- 
naturedly asked her if she would not let 
James get her skates and come with them 
to the pond, Dorcas had accepted that 
invitation with a little half-conscious hope 
at her heart that she might meet Frank 
Harcourt on the skating-ground. He 
would be there probably, she thought, and 
if he were there he would be sure to come 
to her ; he would be pleased to see her ; 
could she doubt that P She felt as if she 
did not doubt it in the least ; she knew he 
would be glad ; and so, when she saw him 
first, the bright young face had broken into 
that smile — which received in the next 
moment such a wintry check. 

*' I think I am rather tired ; I think I 
won't skate any more," she said quietly to 
James Penrose, presently. 

She had enjoyed the exercise so much at 
first ; she had told Mrs. Penrose it was so 
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delightful that she should like to skate 
for hours ; the sudden collapse in her 
energies puzzled the young man a little, 
probably. 

"I am afraid you find it more tiring 
than you thought you would ?" he in- 
quired. 

" Oh, one is out of practice a little ; that 
is all/' she said. 

She joined his mother, and let him take 
off her skates. 

" I should like to stay a little longer and 
look at them. You don't mind walking 
about a little, do you, Dorcas?" Mrs. 
Penrose said. 

The good lady liked to watch her son ; 
she professed to take an interest in the 
skaters generally, but she did not look 
much at anybody except him. 

'* James skates very gracefully — does he 
not, my dear?" she remarked. '*! don't 
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know that you often find a better skater 
than James is." 

I am afraid it was not at Mr. Penrose's 
performances that Dorcas was gazing 
much; she was looking at quite another 
part of the pond ; her eyes were following 
two other figures — rather wistfully. " Of 
course he cannot leave Miss Warburton to 
come to me," she said to herself; but yet 
she felt strangely deserted and lonely. 
Was it not only yesterday he had told her 
how little he cared to be with Maud, and 
yet now he seemed so engrossed with her 
that he had not one look or word to give 
to — his old play-fellow ? 

She concealed her disappointment as 
well as she could, and talked to Mrs. Pen- 
rose. She was a little angry, but she told 
herself she had no cause to be angry ; she 
was a little unhappy, but she would not 
allow that she was vexed. 
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" Do you see how inseparable Mr. Har- 
court and Maud Warburton are ? I wonder 
if there is going to be anything between 
them !" Mrs. Penrose said. 

"Perhaps there is," Dorcas answered, 
rather wearily. 

The pair of skaters had come near them 
as she spoke. 

"There is Mrs. Penrose," the young 
man was saying. 

"Yes — have you not seen her before? 
I have seen her a dozen times," Maud an- 
swered. 

" Let us go and speak to her, then." 

But Maud objected. 

" I can't when Miss Trelawney is with 
her/' she said. 

And then Frank bit his lip ; and as he 
passed Dorcas this time he did not even 
look at her. If it had been possible, he 
would have thrown Maud off and gone to 
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with Frank had gone such a long, long^ 
way off — as if she should never see any 
hour like it again. 

Had Frank not known yesterday about 
her mother ? she all at once asked herself, 
when she had parted from Mrs. Penrose. 
Had he been ignorant of her story yester- 
day, and then had somebody at Wood- 
lands told it to him since, and was this 
what had changed him so much to her ? 

The thought occurred to her suddenly — 
a new thought, making everything clear. 
Yes, she saw it now ; he had never heard 
the story before, and last night some one 
had told it to him, and now he was 
ashamed of seeming to be intimate with 
her. '* 1 ought to have remembered 
sooner ; I ought to have suspected that he 
might not know," she said to herself. 
And then she added, quickly, "Well, it 
does not mattiBr — at least, not much. It is 
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only a little thing to bear/' But yet, 
thougli she said it was only a little thing 
to bear, her heart swelled, and her eyes 
filled with bitter tears. 

It had been very nice upon the ice, she 
said to her mother ; oh, yes, very nice, and 
she had seen a great many people. Was 
Frank Harcourt there ? Yes, Mr. Har- 
court was there with the Warburtons. 
She had not spoken to him, but he was 
skating a great deal. It had been a very 
pretty scene. The day was so fine, and 
everything had looked so bright and gay, 
Dorcas said. 

How could she help hiding the wound 
that had been given her? She was 
ashamed because she had been wounded ; 
she was angry with herself because the 
pain she felt was so sharp. " I would not 
have turned away from him for such a 
cause; his mother might have been a 
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beggar out of the street and it would have 
made no difference," she said to herself 
passionately once ; but this was the only- 
bitter speech she made. Once, when 
Lettj was sitting at work, she went up to 
her, and suddenly, without any apparent 
reason, put her cheek softly to hers, and, 
when Letty looked up inquiringly at this 
caress, Dorcas only began to say something 
that to the other seemed quite irrelevant, 
— about long ago, when she was a little 
child — '^ a bad little child, who didn't love 
you, mother," she said — and kissed her, 
half laughing, but with her eyes a little 
wet. 

I do not think that Frank Harcourt was 
very contented or in a very happy humour 
when the Warburton party drove home in 
the afternoon to Woodlands. The girls 
were pleased with their morning's enter- 
tainment, and were talking gaily, but 
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Frank was angry with them and himself 
and all the world, and would not talk. He 
had almost voluntarily kept himself apart 
from Dorcas, but now it unreasonably 
seemed to him that it was wholly Maud's 
fault that he had been kept apart from 
her. He had meant at least to speak one 
word to her before she went away, and 
she had gone away when he had not seen 
her departure, and so even that word had 
not been spoken. 

" I think your Miss Trelawney is rather 
dowdy, Frank : she wants style ; she al- 
ways puts me in mind of a Quaker," Miss 
Warburton said, as they sat at lunch ; and 
then they all began to talk of Dorcas, and 
to criticise her, till Frank's ears burnt. 
She was pretty — ^yes, the girls. allowed she 
was certainly pretty, in a way, only — '' It 
may be fancy, but I always feel certain, 
for my own part, that I should know there 
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was something peculiar about her," Miss 
Warburton declared. " You see it in her 
manner ; and of course it is natural. It 
would be very strange if she did not fee 
her unfortunate position, poor girl !" 

" I really cannot see why her position 
need disturb her," exclaimed Frank, hotly ; 
but of course, as soon as he said this, all 
the others were down upon him, and he 
had to defend his assertion as he best 
could. "Well, why should you try to 
magnify a small evil into a great one ?" he 
said, boldly. *' Let it be allowed that her 
father did a foolish thing : he married out 
of his class — that is the long and the short 
of it. But Mrs. Trelawney is neither a 
vulgar woman nor a bad woman, and, if 
you suppose that Dorcas is ashamed of 
her, you have made an utter mistake." 

'* And so we are all to marry whom we 
like in future, and live as if we were in 
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heaven, without respect of persons ? Hear, 
hear !" said Mr. Warburton, with his cynical 
sneer. 

And then two or three of the others 
laughed, and Frank felt the colour rising 
to his face. 

" I don't think there is much immediate 
fear of our coming to live as if we were in 
heaven, sir, whether we choose our wives 
above our own rank or below it," he an- 
swered, quickly.. 

" Possibly not, Frank, — only a repartee 
proves nothing," said Mrs. Harcourt, in 
her quiet way. " It certainly, at any rate, 
does not justify such a marriage as Mr. 
Trelawney's." 

"I am not attempting to justify it, 
mother." 

'* You are attempting to make light of 
it, my dear boy." 

" Some of us may well try to do that, I 
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think, when so many are on the other 
side." 

And then there was an abrupt silence, 
and, after a few moments, Mrs. Harcourt 
began placidly to talk upon some other 
subject ; but Frank was angry, and every- 
body in the room was quite aware that he 
was angry, and, with the exception of Mr. 
Warburton, who was extremely indifEerent 
to the condition of the young man's tem- 
per, made each one her own private com- 
ments on that fact. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TjlRANK HARCOURT had said to him- 
"^ self that he would go back to town 
upon the following day, believing that to 
go back to town would be the wisest thing 
that he could do ; and yet, when the next 
day came, it found him still at Woodlands. 
Perhaps he had not the courage to attempt 
so speedy and unexpected a departure — ^to 
take a step that would arouse a hundred 
questions and conjectures. " I shall feel 
rather like a fool if I run away," he even 
said to himself. " If a man is always to 
take to his heels whenever he comes with- 
in sight of temptation, he is likely to have 
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an active time of it." So he decided, as 
he dressed himself on Tuesday morning, 
that it would be a cowardly thing to return 
to town. 

Besides, the frost was still holding, and 
he really wanted another day upon the 
ice. As he walked down to the pond with 
Selina and Maud Warburton, he wondered 
whether Dorcas would be there again, and 
began to plan how, if she should be there, 
he would go and speak to her in spite of 
Maud ; but he might have spared himself 
the trouble of laying his scheme, for Dor- 
cas did not come. He watched for her in 
vain — till, I think, the sunshine lost its 
brightness for him, and Maud's lively 
conversation came to sound in his ears 
as the crackling of thorns under the 
pot. 

Was he to pass another day without 
speaking to her? He vowed to himself 
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suddenly that he would not ; he would be 
careful ; he would permit himself no repe- 
tition of the folly of Sunday, but he would 
go to the house and call on Mrs. Trelaw- 
ney, and — enjoy the delight at least of 
looking again at Dorcas. So, when the 
carriage came at two o'clock to convey 
the Warburton party home to lunch, he 
handed the two girls to their places, and 
then, raising his hat to them, announced 
his intention of remaining a little longer 
where he was. 

"What, and going on skating all by 
yourself ?" cried Maud. 

" Yes ; why should I not ?" he asked. 

" Well, I think that is mean 1" the girl 
said. " To settle it in this way, without 
saying a word. I have a good mind to 
stay too." 

" Oh, no ; you are too hungry to do 
that," he answered, laughing. 
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Aud then he secured the carriage door 
firmly and lifted his hat again, and they 
had no choice but to drive off. 

He skated for half an hour after they 
were gone, and then he took off his skates 
and walked to the Trelawneys'. It was 
nearly three o'clock then. He should find 
Letty at home, he knew, for she was at 
home always ; but, as he approached the 
house, he began to vex himself with fears 
of missing Dorcas. On a fine day like 
this she was most likely to be out, he told 
himself ; and so indeed it proved, for Letty, 
as she came into the room, greeted him 
with an exclamation of regret. 

"Ohl I am so sorry, but Dorcas has 
gone .to spend the afternoon at Mrs. Gib- 
son's," she said. 

** Has she ? That is just my luck, you 
see," Frank answered, in a tone of vexa- 
tion. '^I have been looking for her all 
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the morning, hoping she might be coming 
to skate." 

" No ; she skated a little yesterday, but 
she did not seem to care about going back 
again to-day — in fact, I don't think she 
had anybody to go with," said Letty, 
innocently. 

" I wonder if she would have gone with 
me !" cried the young man, with a sudden 
impulse, his prudential resolves in an in- 
stant gone to the winds. 

" I am sure she would," said Letty. 

"Do you think she would go with me if 
I came for her to-morrow ?" 

" I should think she would like it very 
much." 

" Then, Mrs. Trelawney," — eagerly — 
"will you tell her I will call for her? 
At what hour shall I come? At eleven 
o'clock ?" 

" I think eleven o'clock would do very 
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nicely. She will enjoy it, I am sure, so 
much," said Letty, gratefully, delighted to 
have secured a pleasure for her darling. 

"She won't enjoy it half as much, I 
know, as I shall. What a good thing I 
came here just now ! Mrs. Trelawney, I 
think I never come near you but you do 
some kind thing to me." 

'* Oh, I don't know why you should say 
that !" 

.And Letty laughed, and did not quite 
understand the young man's speech, but 
was pleased with it, nevertheless ; for his 
cordial manner to her, and his evident 
liking for her, were dear to the heart of 
this little woman, who was almost always 
shy with strangers and afraid of them, but 
who never had been afraid of Frank Har- 
court, either as man or boy. 

• 

They sat and talked for half an hour, 
and then, full of exhilaration still at the 
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arrangement he had made, Frank bade 
good-bje to her. 

" I will come at eleven, then, and Dorcas 
will be ready ?" he said, as he shook hands 
with her. 

" Yes, I will tell her. I hope it will be 
a fine day," Letty answered. 

'*0h, never mind about that!" he ex- 
claimed, unreasonably. " I will come 
whether it is fine or not." 

And then, in his gratitude and satisfac- 
tion, he shook hands with her a second 
time, and took his leave. 

" I daresay I shall get into hot water 
about this, — but I'm hanged if I care I" he 
said, impetuously to himself, with most 
reprehensible recklessness, as he walked 
rapidly along the frost-bound road to 
Woodlands. " What a dear little woman 
that is! And she is just as innocent as 
a child. She would let me scour the 
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country with Dorcas, I do believe, if she 
thought it would give a bit of pleasure to 
either of us." 

And he was so unwisely elated that he 
almost laughed aloud as he pictured to 
himself the effect that would be produced 
at Woodlands to-morrow when he should 
announce his intention of forsaking the 
company of his two fair friends there for 
that of Dorcas Trelawney. 

But, as it turned out, he was spared 
either the pain or the pleasure of making 
this announcement, for when he came 
down to breakfast next morning, he found 
upon his plate on the table a little note, 
bearing his name upon it, in a handwriting 
that he did not know, indeed, but that 
some instinct told him in a moment was 
Miss Trelawney's. 

It had happened, unfortunately for him, 
on this special morning, that he was the 
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last to enter the breakfast-room ; the rest 
of the family were all assembled when he 
sat down in his place, and every feminine 
eje in the room (as he was guiltily aware) 
was on him, either openly or furtively, as 
he took his letter up. ' 

Should he read it, or put it in his pocket 
unread ? If it had been the habit of the 
house not to read letters in public, only 
too gladly would he at once have placed it 
in his pocket, but at Woodlands, un- 
luckily, Mr. Warburton invariably perused 
his correspondence during breakfast, and 
it had come to be an established habit for 
the rest of the family to do the same. So 
Frank took up his note, and looked at it 
for a moment, and then, in face of them 
all, broke its seal. 

It was a very short note, and it was as 
cold as the winter morning. 

"Dear Mr. Harcourt," — Dorcas had 
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written — ''Mamma was mistaken when 
she thought that I should like to skate 
to-morrow. As I have no intention of 
skating again, please do not trouble your- 
self to come and fetch me." That was the 
whole; and she signed herself — ''Truly 
yours, Dorcas Trelawney." 

Frank Harcourt had a fair face, and the 
blood had still a boyish way of mounting 
into it. I am afraid, as he read poor 
Dorcas's little epistle, he coloured quite 
suflRciently for the flush to be evident to 
the four pair of eyes that were observing^ 
him. But no one asked any questions, 
and, after one glance at the five icy lines, 
Frank re-folded his note, and put it in 
silence in his pocket. 

After that they all talked about ordinary 
things; The girls intended to skate again,, 
and assumed, as a matter of course, that 
Frank would accompany them. They 
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opened their eyes when he said — not very 
graciously — that he had something else to 
do this morning, and should not be able to 
join them till the afternoon. 

*' Why, what can you possibly have to 
do?" Maud asked him, in very genuine 
surprise, when he said this ; but, though 
he laughed, he would not answer her ques- 
tion. 

He had made up his mind, without al- 
most a moment's hesitation, that he would 
go and ask Dorcas for an explanation of 
her letter. Its tone had disturbed and 
puzzled him, and to go to her, and ask her 
what she meant by it, seemed to his open 
and healthy mind the only natural and 
straightforward thing to do. So, half 
perplexed and half angry, he presented 
himself at eleven o'clock, in spite of 
Dorcas's injunction, at the Trelawneys' 
door. 
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It was Dorcas alone whom he wanted to 
see, so he asked for her when the servant 
let him in, and a minute after he had been 
shown into the drawing-room she came to 
him there. She came in rather quickly, in 
a vexed way. She did not think that he 
had come in spite of her letter, but she 
thought that he had somehow failed to 
receive her letter, and she was annoyed, 
because now she saw she should have to 
tell him in words (which are often so far 
from easy to speak, especially when you 
are not sure of your own desire to utter 
them) what she had been flattering herself 
for the last few hours that she had told 
him already so very neatly and effectually 
on paper. 

But it was no use to be troubled. The 
thing had to be done, and it had best be 
done quickly. 

So she went straight into the room, 
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and before she had almost given him her 
hand — "Why have you come? Did you 
not have a note from me ? " she asked 
him directly. 

" Yes — I have had a note from you," he 
answered. And then he looked at her with 
his frank eyes, and — " I have had a note 
from you, and I have come to ask you — 
what made you write it ?" 

She had so fully, or at least she thought 
she had so fully, expected a different answer 
from him that this reply, with its question 
at the end of it, took her aback. She had 
come in trying to look as if she were the 
person aggrieved, and who had a right to 
be angry; but now all at once her eyes 
went up to his with a sudden wistfulness, 
and her lip began to quiver. For a mo- 
ment or two she gave no answer to him, 
but after that she made a brave effort to 
recover herself, and succeeded — fairly. 
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" I wrote it to prevent you from taking 
the trouble of coming," she said. 

*'And why did you not want me to 
come ?" he instantly demanded. *' That is 
what I am here to ask now. What have I 
done to offend you ?" 

"You have done nothing to offend me," 
she said, very gently. 

" Well, I may be using a wrong word, 
but you had something in your mind about 
me when you wrote that letter, and I want 
to get at the bottom of it." 

And then he deliberately closed the 
door, which Dorcas had left open behind 
her, and took a seat. 

There was a few moments' silence after 
this. The girl did not sit down yet, but 
she had not denied his last charge, and 
she stood irresolutely, with her eyes on 
the ground. *' Shall I tell him ?" she was 
saying to herself. " He is kind-hearted, 
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and he will deny that what I mean is true 
when I say it first ; but I know it is true, 
and perhaps it would be better to say it 
plainly. Only it is so hard to say. "Why 
has he come to force me to speak^ and 
make it all so hard to me ?' she thought. 

** Are you not going to sit down and let 
US talk ?" the young man asked her, after 
a little while; and then she sat down. ** 1 
micst get you to tell me why you wrote that 
letter ?" 

" I will tell you if you like/' she sud- 
denly said. 

But still, though she said this, she hesi* 
tated a little longer. ** 1 think you under- 
stand, though you will not allow that you 
do," she said, sadly. 

" Upon my word, I do not !" 

''No?" 

" No — a thousand times over !" 

** Well, I only meant this : I think that 
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something you have heard about us since 
Sunday — something you have heard about 
— mamma" — with a drop in her voice, 
and a sudden tenderness — " has made you 

ashamed " And then a lump came 

into her throat, and she stopped. 

'•I don't quite understand you/' he said. 
He felt intensely sorry for the girl, into 
whose face the colour had flushed hotly. 
He began to speak quickly and eagerly. 
'*I don't quite understand you, but if you 
mean anything about — ^your mother's mar- 
riage, then you are utterly wrong in what 
you think, for I have known that always." 

** You have ?" she said, with quick sur- 
prise. 

" Most certainly I have." 

She gave an earnest look into his face, 
and then became suddenly silent. Had 
she been conjuring up an imaginary trou- 
ble to grieve herself with ? Had he known 
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this really when he talked to her on Sun- 
day ? He said that he had, so she could 
not doubt him. But yet — though that 
must be true, because he said it — was it 
not also true that he had been ashamed to 
speak to her when he met her with Maud 
Warburton ? 

'* Of course I believe what you say," she 
answered, after a few moments' pause j 
" and, as that is so, I am wrong in what I 
thought. At least, I mean I am wrong in 
part of it. But still — I have been think- 
ing, and I see it has been a mistake," — and 
then her voice began to tremble a little — 
" I see it has been a mistake in us to try 
to meet together again now in anything like 
the same way in which we did when you 
were here long ago. We were both child- 
ren then, and onr different positions did 
not matter, you know. But now we can- 
not meet any longer as if we were equals^ 
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iivhen in reality we are not equals. I mean 
socially," she said, with a little touch of 
pride. " We cannot be friends when the 
people you live amongst look down upon 
me. 

** What have you to do with the people 
that I live amongst ?" he answered, hotly. 
The colour had come to his face : his posi- 
tion was a painful one. He could neither 
deny what she had said, nor assent to it ; 
for how could he deny it when it was so 
neariy true ? and how could he assent to 
it when assent meant separation from her ? 
*' What have you to do with the people that 
I live amongst?" he could only ask her, 
quickly. '*The Warburtons may look down 
upon you if they like, but what is that to 
me ? You surely don't think that because I 
happen to be a guest under their roof I am 
to be bound by their opinions ? That would 
be too absurd!" cried the young man. And, 
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gathering confidence from what seemed 
the plausibility of his reasoning, he gave a 
scornful laugh. '^Tou may be very cer- 
tain that I do not care a straw for what 
the Warburtons think 1" 

"'Yes — but you care for what your 
mother ihinks/' she said, in a low voice. 

And then he was confused for a second 
or two, and she saw his confusion. 

" Of course I care for what my mother 
thinks," he answered, hastily, after that 
momentary silence — **but what has that 
to do with your argument ? There is no- 
body — nobody in the world — who would 
appreciate you more than my mother — ^if 
she knew you." 

" Yes — but she would not care to know 
me. — You cannot tell me that she would," 
the girl said, after a momentary, almost im- 
perceptible, pause, to give him time, if he 
had it in his power, to contradict her. 
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" She may not be anxious to know you 
at this moment — but what of that ?" he re- 
plied, with as great appearance of ease as 
he could command. ''My mother does 
not seek the acquaintance of many people 
whom I know, but they do not refuse to 
be friends with me on that account. Upon 
my word, I do not understand why you 
should want to throw me ofE for such a 
singular reason!" 

" I do not want to throw you off. How 
could I want to do that ?" she said, quickly. 
"But I think you are only pretending not 
to see what I mean. If your mother were 
not here, I suppose — at least perhaps — it 
might be different ; but now when she is 
here, and when I am sure (because you 
cannot deny it) that she would think it be- 
neath her to know me, surely you see that 
it would not be natural for us to continue 
friends in the old way ?" She turned to 
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him, and looked full into his face with 
these last words. " It must make a dif- 
ference : do you not see that it must ?" 
she said. 

"No, I don't— I don't, for the life of 
me !" he answered, hastily. (But, though 
he said this, he did see it.) 

And then there was a sudden pause. 
They neither of them spoke for a minute, 
and when, after that, he broke the silence, 
his tone had become hot and almost bitter. 

" If you don't want to have anything 
more to do with me," he exclaimed, " it 
seems to me you had better say it straight 
out." 

" Now you are angry," she replied, in a 
low voice. 

"No, I am not angry, but I am not 
accustomed to be treated as if I was still 
a child in leading-strings." 

" Do you not think you might put your- 
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self in my position for a minute, and think, 
not of yourself, but of me ?" 

And then he flushed, and suddenly asked 
her pardon. 

*' I believe I am a selfish brute !" he said, 
impetuously. '* Don't be angry with me. 
I know I was only thinking of one side of 
it, — but it is all such nonsense that it makes 
me mad. I should like to hear a man tell 
me that he looked down on you ! If he 
did, I would make him remember it to the 
last hour he lived." 

"Would you?" she asked, and perhaps 
she, too, coloured a little ; but she laughed 
the next moment, and — ** I don't want you 
to fight for me," she said. " You wouldn't 
make anything different by fighting. And 
besides, there is so little that needs to be 
made different. People are used to us 
here, you know, and mamma is so good — 
how could anyone be unkind to her? I 
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believe they were once, — but that is all over 
now. And, as for the Warburtons, it does 
not touch us much that they look down on 
us. It is not what they think that I care 
about," the girl said, and then stopped 
abruptly. 

But, though she stopped, poor Frank 
knew, as well as if she had put it into 
words, what it was about which she did 
care. 

It was certainly hard for him that he 
could not say to her, *' My mother is not 
like the Warburtons. I have but to speak 
a word to her, and she will come and see 
you." He had scarcely ever in his life 
longed to say anything more than he 
longed to say this, and yet he could 
not do it. All he could do was to ask 
her presently not to make him suffer for 
the prejudices of other people. *'What 
they say I have nothing to do with ; what 
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they think I don't care a straw for. But 
I care for you and your mother, and, if 
you are to turn your backs upon me. 111 
never come back to Shepton again I" he 
exclaimed. 

''We don't turn our backs upon you. 
It is not likely we should do that," she 
said. 

*'What else do you call it when you 
write me such a note as you did last 
night?" 

*' I wrote what I did last night because " 
— with a little quiver — "because I thought 
it would be a relief to you to turn your 
back upon m^." 

*' What an opinion to have of me !" 

" I thought you had heard that story 
about mamma since you were here on 
Sunday." 

*' I know what made you think that. 
You thought it because I did not speak ta 
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jou when we were all skating. Yes, and 
that is how people get misjudged !" cried 
the young man, in a burst of indignation. 
" If you knew the truth, and what it was 
that really kept me from coming to you — " 
And then suddenly he broke ofE his sen- 
tence, with his face on fire. 

" You would have spoken to me, I think, 
if you had not been with Miss Warburton," 
Dorcas said, very quietly, after a moment 
or two's silence. 

" Upon my honour. Miss Warburton had 
nothing to do with it !" 

(Frank said this vehemently, in his 
eagerness, meaning to speak, no doubt, 
with perfect honesty, and forgetting, I 
suppose, for the moment that, though it 
was true that there had been a previous 
half resolution on his own part to keep 
away from Dorcas, that resolution at sight 
of her would have gone to the winds if he 
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had not been bound at Maud Warburton's 
side.) 

" I think you are mistaken," Dorcas said. 
She had given a quick glance at his face 
before she made that quiet response. " I 
am not taking offence. I am not angry 
because you did not speak to me ; but I 
think what happened on Monday proves 
the truth of what I have been saying, — 
that it is difl&cult for us to be friends now^ 
when you are ashamed of me before your 
other friends." 

'* Dorcas, I am not asharaed of you 1" the 
young man cried. "I could not leave 
Maud alone yesterday, — you know I could 
not. But what has that to do with it ? 
Ashamed of you !" he repeated, hurriedly. 
"Did it look much like being ashamed 
of you to ask you to come to-day and skate 
with me, before them all?" 

'* You did not ask me to do that of your 
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own will. It was mamma who got you to 
do it. She told me." 

" I declare to you, Dorcas, it was not so ! 
Your mother told me that you were not 
skating yesterday because you had no- 
body to go with, but that was every word 
she said. You think she forced me to ask 
you? Good heavens, if you only knew 
how the case really stands !" 

" I was surprised when I returned home 
last night, and mamma told me that you 
wished to come for me to-day," she said, 
quickly, without taking any notice of his 
exclamation. " I thought at once that 
there must be some mistake, and I was 
very vexed when I found out what mamma 
had said." 

" And you can look me in the face and 
tell me that you really think I have been 
brought here against my will ?" 

But she did not look him in the face ; on 
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the contrary, she looked upon the ground, 
and she did not answer his question. 

** Dorcas — did you think that ?" he re- 
peated. 

And then she spoke, — unwillingly. 

'*Yes, I thought it." 

" You thought that I did not, and that I 
do not, care to be with you?" 

'* I thought, and I think still," — and then 
she raised her head, and ttere came a little 
quiver into her voice, — " that you would 
rather not have other people know that you 
are on intimate terms with any of us." 

" Dorcas !" he cried. 

And -after that there was a dead 
silence. 

What was there in this girl that moved 
him more than a hundred Maud Warbur- 
tons could have done? She was not so 
very handsome ; she was not particularly 
clever. He was angry with her too, and 
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thought that she was treating him ungen- 
erously; and yet the one thing that he 
longed to do at this moment was to tell 
her that she was more to him than all the 
rest of the world. He tried to harden 
himself against her, and he could not do it. 
Quiet and Quaker-like as she sat there, 
with her soft braided hair, and in her plain 
morning gown, she was lovelier and sweet- 
er in his eyes than any other woman under 
heaven. 

They neither of them spoke for a 
minute, and then he broke the silence 
again. 

'* You will simply drive me wild if you 
go on treating me like this," he said. 
" You see how much power you have to 
pain me, and so you use your power, — and 
it is not generous." 

'*What is not generous? To tell you 
what I believe to be the truth ? I think it is 
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far better to be honest," she said, quickly, 
" than to pretend that you do not under- 
stand." 

" If I told the whole tnith to you at this 
moment, you would see whether you had 
been understanding hitherto or not." 

And then the blood sprang up into 
Frank Harcourt's face again, and the 
words he did not want, or at least did not 
dare, to speak, leapt so very close to his 
lips that he Started to his feet, and went 
to another part of the room, and turned 
his back upon her that he might not utter 
them. 

His movement startled her, and she 
looked after him half uneasily, with rather 
a wistful look, too, suddenly, in her eyes. 
After a few moments she also rose, and 
followed him to the window, where he had 
gone, and spoke again to him. 
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"Have I made you angry?*' she said, 
softly, with a little hesitation. "I didn't 
mean to make you angry." 

" I don't know what you make me," he- 
answered, quickly. 

"But you must not be angry with me; 
we ought not to quarrel, — we two. I think 
you are very good," said the girl, with a 
little tremor in her voice (beginning, wo- 
man-like and unreasonably, to try to undo 
the work she had just done) — "I think 
you are very good to like to come here 
and see us; and you are very brave to 
keep friends with us, when all your other 
friends think that we are not worth having 
anything to do with ; and I like you to 
come, — ^you know I do. Only it hurt me on 
Monday, when I thought you were ashamed 
to speak to me ; and last night I was vexed. 
It made me miserable to think that you 
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should be brought here against your will, 
alid forced to go with me where you did 
not want to go. Mamma is so innocent, 
you know ; she did not understand. But 
now we have talked it out, and — and, 
Frank, I am not vexed any longer. We 
won't go and skate together, but you will 
come here once or twice more and see us, 
won't you ? and you won't give up liking 
us a little ? I couldn't bear you to forget 
us quite, you know, because — ^because of 
old days," said the girl, and suddenly 
looked up into his face with a pair of 
pleading eyes. 

It was not likely that he could be angry 
with her, or think her ungenerous to him, 
after this. He was so much the reverse 
of angry, indeed, that probably it was well 
that almost at this moment Letty opened 
the drawing-room door. He had just had 
time to respond to Dorcas's look, and to 
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utter the first words of what might have 
become a far too ardent response, when 
he was checked in his eloquence, and 
forced to turn round and greet Mrs. Tre- 
lawney, who, puzzled and wondering a 
little, had come to see what these two were 
doing, and what Dorcas had settled about 
this skating expedition that had seemed to 
yex her so much last night. 

He did not stay much longer after Letty 
came into the room. 

" Dorcas won't copae and skate with me, 
Mrs. Trelawney," he said. " 1 have been 
scolding her for it, but she is very hard, 
and doesn't mind being scolded. In fact, 
we had nearly quarrelled a quarter of an 
hour ago — and I am not quite sure that it 
is safe even now to leave us together." 

Letty stared a little as he made this 
speech: she did not quite know whether 
he was speaking in jest or earnest ; and. 
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indeed, he hardly knew himself. His 
humour was changing suddenly, and becom- 
ing half reckless, half elated. Letty did not 
understand him; but perhaps, in at least 
some degree, Dorcas did, as he stood talk- 
ing and jesting rather wildly for those last 
few minutes before he went. 

Was the girl herself glad or sorry when 
he left her? "When will you let me 
come again?" he said to her, as he was 
bidding her good-bye at the hall door ; but 
she only shook her head. 

Her eyes followed him a little wistfully 
as he went away. She understood it all, 
she thought — how he liked her, and would 
be friends with her gladly, if it was pos- 
sible — only it was not possible, she saw — 
not in the way in which other people were 
friends, at least. Had she not even with 
her own lips told him so, and rejected the 
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kindness that in her heart she longed to 
have ? 

Throughout all the rest of the day she 
could not keep from thinking of him. 
She tried not to do it, and yet, try as she 
would, his words and looks and tones 
came back to her. *' Was I hard to him 
— as he said?" she began to ask herself. 
*'He was so good to me, and I think I 
never let him see that I cared for his 
goodness. Perhaps he has gone away, 
believing that I meant to reproach him — 
and I never meant to reproach him. 
Would I not have gone with him gladly 
to-day if I had only thought of my 
own pleasure? But I let him go away, 
and never told him that I cared — and now, 
perhaps, he will not come back any more 
— and he will never know " 

What was it that he would never know ? 
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The girl broke off her sentence there, and 
sat looking a little sadly into the fire in 
silence, with her hands clasped on her 
knees. 
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CHAPTER V. 

11 yrHS. HARCOURT was a shrewd 
-^^ woman, and, as slie watched her son 
during the next few days, she knew well 
enough that his mind was not at ease. He 
was silent and out of spirits; he seemed in- 
different to the things about him, and be- 
came quick and uncertain in his temper ; 
he grew unsociable, too, taking long, soli- 
tary walks, and betraying an unreasonable 
irritation if his movements were noticed or 
commented on. 

" What do you suspect me of, that you 
are always questioning me ?" he broke out 
to his mother one day, almost like an 
angry chUd. 

VOL. m. K 
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Perhaps she suspected him of going to 
see Dorcas. At any rate, this was what 
he thought, and his sensitive anger at her 
suspicion was only made the sharper by 
the fact that going to see Dorcas was the 
very thing he was not doing ; for, to be 
just to him, he was struggling pretty hard 
during these days to get Dorcas out of his 
head, and to accept the fact that it would 
be folly in him to persist in thinking of 
her, 

*' Things have not gone so far but that 
I can give her up if I resolve to do it," he 
had said to himself; ''and I know I had 
better resolve to do it — for everybody's sake 
— except my own." 

And so, being in this heroic mood, for 
a week he forced himself to keep away 
from her, and he took these solitary walks 
meanwhile, hoping by means of them to 
strengthen himself in his self-denial— 
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though in point of fact I am not sure that 
they strengthened him in anything except 
in his ill-temper. 

*' You are growing as surly as a bear, 
Frank," Maud Warburton began to say to 
him, and she did not say it without 
cause. 

He did not see Dorcas for a whole week, 
except once at church, when he did not speak 

to her ; then, at the week's end, one day, 

« 

suddenly, he met her. He and Mrs. Har- 
court were together that day. They had 
been calling on Mrs. Penrose, and the car- 
riage had driven on for a little way, and 
they were to rejoin it in the village ; and, 
just as they were about to enter the village 
street, all at once, some twenty yards be- 
fore them, he saw Dorcas advancing to- 
wards them, so that neither could they 
avoid her, nor she them. 

Mrs. Harcourt was placidly talking to 
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her son. She did not notice Dorcas, or^ 
noticing, did not recognize her, till Frank's 
voice, in a tone of almost agitated entreaty, 
broke unceremoniously across the sentence 
she was uttering. 

" There is Miss Trelawney 1 Mother; 
you must let me introduce her to you," he 
exclaimed. 

" Is that Miss Trelawney ?" And Mrs. 
Harcourt glanced quickly up, and looked 
annoyed. "But why need you stop, 
Frank ? Surely you need not stop ?" she 
said. 

"I must^ mother!" he answered her 
vehemently, though below his breath. 

And then they were abruptly silent, for 
the twenty yards had diminished to three 
or four. 

With great apparent composure — 
though, sorely against her will, the colour 
had risen a little to her face — ^Dorcas came 
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towards them, and would have gravely 
bowed, and passed on, but the young man 
stood still, and put out his hand. 

''How do you do? I am so glad to 
see you ! 1 want to introduce my mother 
to you," he exclaimed. "Mother, this is 
Miss Trelawney," he said, with an tin- 
conscious entreaty in his voice. 

And then — yielding wisely to the force 
of circumstances — ^the elder lady smiled 
and bowed, and made Dorcas a courteous 
little speech. She had often heard of 
Miss Trelawney, she said. She owed Miss 
Trelawney's family many thanks for the 
kindness they had shown to her son when 
he was a child. 

Dorcas received the polite sentences cold- 
ly enough. She returned Mrs. Harcourt's 
greeting, but that was all. Her face had 
a look in it, as Mrs. Haroourt was speak- 
ing, that made Frank ill at ease. 
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"We have just been at the vicarage. 
We have been making a couple of dutj 
calls. I suppose you are on your way 
home ?" he began to say. 

He tried to talk lightly for a few mo- 
ments, doing his best to dissipate the stiff- 
ness of the meeting ; but Dorcas answered 
in monosyllables. The girl was very cold 
and haughty: when Mrs. Harcourt put 
out her hand to her at parting she barely 
touched it; her fingers remained passive- 
even in Frank's warm clasp. 

"I shall see you again very soon," he 
said to her, trying to make her eyes meet 
his as he bade her good-bye; but she 
would not look at him, and she made na 
answer to what he said. A proud young 
woman ! Mrs. Harcourt thought to her- 
self as she quietly watched her ; but pro- 
bably she did not like the girl the less for 
seeing that she was proud. 
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" Yes, my dear, she is very pretty — she 
is more than pretty," she said, graciously, 
to her son, when Dorcas was out of hear- 
ing ; and then she uttered one or two more 
suave sentences, to which Frank made no 
response, for the carriage, with Mrs. War- 
burton in it, was close at hand, and his 
heart was too hot within him for him to 
trust his lips to speak. 

As he handed his mother to her seat it 
struck him all in a moment that he might 
turn back and overtake Dorcas. The car- 
riage was going in a different direction 
from that which she had taken — going by 
the usual road to Woodlands. 

''I will join you presently. I am going 
to walk," he suddenly said, and closed the 
door, almost before Mrs. Harcourt could 
speak. 

" You had better come with us, Frank," 
she said, quickly. She leant forward, and, 
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for a moment, touched his hand. Her 
face had a look of entreaty in it. How 
could she help guessing what he meant to 
do ? " My dear, come !" she said. 

But he merely shook his head impatient- 
ly, and turned away. The impulse to fol- 
low Dorcas had seized him like a great 
passion, and he threw discretion and 
obedience alike away from him as he 
left the other two to pursue their journey 
home, and went quickly along the way 
that she had gone. 

She had got some little way ahead of 
him, but he was a rapid runner, and in a 
very few minutes he overtook her. As he 
came near her she heard his steps, having 
no suspicion that they were his; and, 
wondering who was hurrying along the 
road at such a pace, she turned round to 
look, and then suddenly saw him — a sight 
that brought the colour to her face. 
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As soon as she saw him she stood still ; 
the moment that he came to her side she 
addressed him. 

" What have you followed me for F' she 
said. 

Her tone was not conciliatory, nor was 
the expression in her eyes. She looked 
full at him now, and he saw as she looked 
at him that she was angry. 

'* Because I want to speak to you," he 
answered. ''You are going home, are you 
not ? Let me walk with you." 

And then he set himself at her side, and 
they walked on together, but, before they 
had taken half a dozen steps — while he 
was, perhaps, still doubting a little what 
tone to take with her — she herself ad- 
dressed him for the second time. 

"You ought not to have done what you 
did just now," she said to him, coldly and 
quickly. *' You had no right to force me 
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to be introduced to your mother. You 
know that. Why did you do it ? Surely, 
after what I said to you last week, you 
might have known I should not thank you 
for it." 

''But, Dorcas, what else could I do?' 
he answered, eagerly. "If I had passed 
you without stopping, you know what in- 
terpretation you would have put upon 
that. Besides, I don't know what you 
mean by forcing. ' Meeting you in the 
way we did, it was a matter of course that 
I should introduce you." 

''It was no matter of course. There 
was no necessity whatever for doing it. 
You put me into a position into which you 
ought not to have put me." 

" ] wanted my mother to know you. I 
was glad of the opportunity of bringing 
you together." 

"Yes — that is to say, you thought 
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simply of your own wishes, and not of 



mine." 



" That is a hard thing to say." 

" You know it is true. If you had con- 
sidered for a moment you would have felfc 
that to force your mother to speak to me 
was only to humiliate me." 

'* Dorcas ! Good heavens, how can you 
say such things 1" 

And then, having poured out the vials- 
of her wrath, and cut Frank to the hearty 
the girl closed her lips, and walked on, — 
satisfied, no doubt, and feeling much the 
better for that exercise. Or, at least, in 
reason — having relieved her mind — she 
ought to have felt the better, I suppose ; 
but after about ten seconds I am not sure 
that she did. 

The young man walked on in silence by 
her side, and she could not presently keep 
from beginning to wonder whether he was 
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Tery angry, or only very grieved. She had 
been angry herself, and she had given 
vent to her anger, and now — had she, per- 
haps, said too much ? — more than she quite 
meant? — more than she ought to have 
said? She glanced askance at her com- 
panion, and when she saw his face turned 
from her she began to feel certain budding 
pangs of self-reproach. 

" You made me angry, you know," she 
said, after a minute, half timidly, half in a 
tone of deprecation. 

"So it seems," he replied, with some 
bitterness. 

''You — ^you must forgive me if I spoke 
hotly." 

''Oh, of course you have a right to 
speak as you please. I have only myself 
to blame for having been fool enough — ^" 
And then the rest of the sentence went 
down inaudibly into Mr. Harcourt's chest. 
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** I know you meant it kindly. I beg^ 
your pardon if I seemed to doubt that." 

** You do a good deal more than seem to 
doubt it, I think, when you tell me to my 
face that all I care for is to gratify 
myself." 

" Oh, I did not say so 1" — hurriedly. " Or 
— if I did — forgive me !" 

And then he made no answer; or, at 
least, he made no answer for a little while, 
but walked on in silence, trying to be 
angry with her, yet feeling, with every 
step, that his anger was waxing faint. 

What had he been longing for, through 
all these weary days, but to be at her side 
again, as he was now ? There was some- 
thing in the bare presence of this girl, in 
the delicacy of her beauty, in her simple 
frankness, almost in the very coldness of 
her ways, that moved him in a degree that 
seemed inexplicable even to himself. He 
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tried to harden his heart against her now, 
but he could not do it. 

" I have made a mull of it, and vexed 
you, and vexed myself, — and that is the 
whole that can be said," he broke out, 
abruptly, before a minute had passed. 
"Will you try to forget it? You will 
make me very unhappy if you don't. 

" I am sure it is not worth being unhappy 
about," she said, quickly, 

" It would be — if you were angry with 
me for it." 

*' But I am not angry — now." 

" I acted on the impulse of the moment, 
you know — thinking only of bringing my 
mother and you together." 

" Oh, yes, I understand. It was a mis- 
take — that was all." 

" I suppose it was a mistake — doing it in 
the way I did. Only — I wish I could shut 
you and her up together for a week, with 
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nobody to come between you. If I could 
do that, I would bet something on the result 
of it !'' 

" Would you ?" She gave a little smile 
then. Perhaps she was half pleased at his 
speech. 

"Dorcas," said the young man, sud- 
denly, " do you . think there are many 
things in the world I should care for 
more than to have you and my mother 
friends?" 

She made no answer to this question. 
They were both silent for a few moments, 
and then, with just the slightest touch of 
nervousness in her voice, she began to talk 
of something else, of something quite safe 
and common-place — the beauty of the 
winter evening — the visible lengthening of 
the days. 

'* For it is almost five o'clock," she said, 
"and see how light it is still.* I love this 
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road so at this time of year, when one 
walks home seeing the sunset through the 
trees." 

A golden sun was going down behind 
the leafless branches then, his last rays 
falling over the two loitering figures, light- 
ing up the girl's sweet young face, and 
throwing auburn tints into her hair. 

What did they talk of through the 
remainder of their walk ? They did not 
know — they could not have told when it 
was ended. They were happy simply be- 
cause they were together — for no other 
reason, and no better one, than that. 

They walked slowly, yet before it was 
dusk they reached their place of parting. 

" At least, if we are to part here," he 
suddenly said, standing with his hand upon 
the garden-gate. And then he looked into 
her face inquiringly. " Are we ? — or will 
you let me come in T 
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"No, you had better not come in," she 
said. 

She had been happy (because she could 
not help being happy) during this last 
half-hour while they had been together, 
yet was she not still in her heart a little 
sore ? Could he care to be with her, as he 
pretended that he cared, she thought, when 
he had let a whole week pass without once 
coming near her? I am afraid she had 
counted those days of his absence as they 
passed, telling herself, no doubt, that she 
had no right to count them, or to be hurt 
because of them, but yet knowing keenly 
that in reality she had been hurt, and was 
lonely and restless because he seemed to 
have forgotten her. Yet now he would 
make her think again that he longed to be 
with her, and could she think it, or believe 
what he seemed to say ? 

His hand was on the gate, so that she 
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could not open it and leave him. She had 
spoken a little coldly, and he noticed the 
change in her tone. 

" Why do you say I had better not come 
in ? You say that as i£ you were angry 
with me," he suddenly exclaimed. 

" No, I am not angry," she said. 

"Don't I deserve a little kindness for 
having stayed away so long ?" 

" I did not know that people were repaid 
with kindness for staying away." She 
laughed a little scornfully as she made this 
answer. 

** I know that some people ought to be. 
I know that I ought for one. Don't you 
believe me ?" 

"I don't know what you want me to 
believe." 

** That there is not an hour since I was 
here last that I have not longed to be here 
again." 
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" Please open the gate." 

" Is that the only thing you have to say 
to me ?'' 

" Yes, that is the only thing." 

"You don't believe what I tell you, 
then r 

"Why should I believe it?" And the 
girl's grave eyes looked suddenly straight 
into his. " I don't know why you say this 
at all. You don't suppose it is necessary, 
do you r 

There was something almost of a chal- 
lenge in her face — a defiant look, not a 
credulous look by any means. 

" Necessary ? No, I suppose it is not 
necessary. I am not such a fool as to 
imagine that you care," he said, in a sud- 
den tone that touched her, though she was 
almost angry. 

" You need not put it that way. That 
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is not the right way," she answered. '* I 
do care. It is not that." 

" What is it then ?" 

But to that inquiry she would make no 
reply- 

" Let me go in. It is getting so late/^ 
she only said. " Do let me go in. Good- 
bye.'^ 

" I have been thinking of you night and 
day since I was last here. There — you 
may believe it or not as you like. I know 
you don't care whether I think about you 
or not." 

He opened the door suddenly, and let 
her pass. She said *' good-bye " again, 
rather tremulously, and put out her 
hand. As he took it he looked into her 
face. 

"Are you angry now?" he said, half 
aloud. 
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But she only shook her head, and, draw- 
ing her hand away, left him. 

" Oh, he had better not come any more 1 
What is the good of it — when it only 
makes us — ^like this," she cried, trembling 
and panting, as she walked up the garden- 
path. She felt that he was still standing 
at the gate looking after her, but she 
would not turn round. What was the 
use of looking at him, or speaking to him, 
again? He had his way to go, and she 
had hers — and thev could never come 

« 

together. " Never — never T' the girl said, 
almost wailingly, with a sob in her throat 
as she entered the house. 

" Is my Dorcas tired to-night ?" Mr. 
Trelawney asked her, coming to her once 
before the evening ended, and laying his 
hand upon , her head. 

She had been sitting with a book on 
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her knees, but perhaps he had noticed that 
she had not often turned the pages of it* 
She looked up with a sudden flush when 
he spoke to her. 

"Oh, no, I am not tired," she said, 
quickly ; and then all at once she drew 
down his hand with a pang of self-reproach 
and kissed it. I am afraid she had not 
been thinking much of her father as she 
sat gazing at the lines that she did not 
read. It was another face than his that 
had been making a picture before her 
eyes — a different voice from his whose 
words she had been repeating over and 
over in her heart. 

*' What would he feel if he could know 
itl" she suddenly thought, with a sharp,, 
swift pain and pity both for him and for 
herself. " But he will never know," she 
said, next moment. No — this would all 
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end immediately, and Frank would go 
away — and her father would never know 
how he had come between them. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TTTHEN they parted at the garden-gate 
' * Frank had said nothing about re- 
turning on any future day. "So he will 
not come — and that will be best," Dorcas 
told herself ; and when the next morning 
came she tried her utmost to go about 
her common work, and would not permit 
herself even to go out of doors, lest she 
should, unhappily, chance to meet Mr. 
Harcourt on the road, but sat all day 
with her father in his study. He had 
some writing for her to do, and she did 
it patiently. In the afternoon he called 
her to read a batch of proofs with him, and 
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they had just begun this occupation when 
the house-bell rang. 

"I hope that is no one to interrupt us/' 
Mr. Trelawnej said, impatiently, at the 
sound, and they both listened for a few 
moments — Dorcas with her lips white. 

A step came into the hall, but turned 
off there, and Mr. Trelawney's face assumed 
a look of relief. 

*' It is somebody for your mother," he 
said, and in a tone of satisfaction began to 
read. 

" It is Frank," poor Dorcas said to her- 
self, and I think for a few seconds she 
hardly heard her father's voice ; her eyes 
had a mist before them as they tried to 
follow the words he read. 

Five minutes passed, and then Elizabeth 
opened the study door. 

" Mrs. Trelawney says I am to tell you, 
Miss Dorcas, that Mr. Harcourt is in the 
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drawing-room," she said, in an indifferent 
way. 

^* Let Mr. Harcourt stay in the drawing- 
room, then," Mr. Trelawney exclaimed, 
quickly, looking up for a moment from his 
work. *' Is your mistress with him, Eliza- 
beth ?" 

'' She's going to him, sir." 

"Very well, then; that will do. We 
may leave him to your mother, I think — 
may we not, Dorcas ?" he said ; and, with- 
out even vraiting for an answer, he went 
on reading, unconscious of the cry in Dor- 
cas's heart. 

She could do nothing. For a few mo- 
ments it seemed to her as though, come 
what might, she Vfvust go to Frank; and 
then she knew that she could not go — that 
she could do nothing but sit still. So she 
sat still, and they did their work. 

Oh, must she stay here till all his visit 
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ended ? — should she not see him at all, for 
even one moment, before he went ? Her 
hands grew cold and trembling as they 
turned the pages. Again and again her 
father paused to alter a word, or transpose 
a sentence, or verify a date, and the girl 
in her wild impatience could have cried 
out. 

She heard the drawing-room door open 
at last, and her heart gave a great leap^ 
and then for a few moments, while she 
listened, seemed to stop beating. She 
thought he was going then ; but, instead of 
that, it was her mother come at last to 
call her. Letty opened the study door 
with rather a doubtful face. 

" Is Dorcas busy ?" she said. And then^ 
as she saw what was going on — " Oh, you 
can't spare her, dear, I suppose ?" she 
asked. 

** Do you want her ? She can come in 
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a few minutes," Mr. Trelawney said. 

" Well — it was only to see Frank Har- 
court/' 

''What, is he here still?" And then 
Mr. Trelawney looked discontentedly over 
his remaining pages. " Do you want to 
go to him, Dorcas ?" he asked. 

" Perhaps he will wait till we have fin- 
ished. Do you think he will wait, mo- 
ther ?" poor Dorcas said. 

" I daresay he will, dear, i£ you are 
nearly finished. I will tell him, at any 
rate." And she closed the door upon them 
again, and then Mr. Trelawney read for 
another quarter of an hour ; and at last, 
at the quarter of an hour's end, Dorcas 
was free. 

As she closed the door of the study be- 
hind her, she found her mother standing 
in an irresolute way midway in the hall. 

" Oh, my dear, I am glad you have 
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come," she exclaimed at sight o£ her, *' for 
Frank seems so restless; I can't tell 
whether he wants to go or staj. I have 
just come out again. But it will be all 
right now if you'll go and talk to him a 
little. I think he's tired of having so much 
of me." 

With a contented face she let Dorcas 
pass her, and the girl went on into the 
room. She found Frank sitting turning 
over the books on the table, but he sprang 
up as he saw her. 

"Well— at lastl" he said. "I was on 
the point of concluding that you did not 
mean to come." 

"I could not come," she answered. 
*' Mamma told you, did she not ?" 

" Oh, yes — she told me you were busy. 
But I was almost going away. I thought 
that being busy meant that you did not 
want to see me." 
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" I am sure you did not think that." 

" I did, most certainly. I thought you 
T^ere angry still because of yesterday. 
Tou know you were angry when you said 
good-bye to me last night." 

"No, that is not true." 

** How calmly you say — * That is not 
true.' Dorcas, what a quiet, emotionless 
girl you are 1 If I had not seen you in 
a fury once or twice — as you were yester- 
day, for instance — I should get to believe 
that your veins were filled vrith ice. I 
never knew anyone like you for uttering 
little crisp, frozen sentences." 

'' Ts that what you think I do ?" the girl 
said, in a low voice. She gave a little 
jarring laugh. Did he understand her so 
ill, or was he only speaking in jest ? 

"Yes, they seem frozen to me. Not 
that I want them to be different, though." 

" That is fortunate, perhaps." 
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"Because you wouldn't alter them for 
me, you mean ? No, I don't suppose you 
would. I don't suppose you would do any- 
thing for me. Would you, Dorcas ?" 

" I don't know." 

The short reply came quietly and cofdly. 
The next moment (they had not sat down 
yet) she turned away from him, and went 
rather quickly and opened one of the win- 
dows, and leaned out. Perhaps she wanted 
to hide her face from him, but he did not 
understand that. He looked at her in 
silence, till she stooped down — for it was 
a low window — and began to gather some 
violets that grew beneath it. 

" There — do you like violets ? Will you 
have these ?" she said, suddenly. 

"Yes, — and anything else you like to 
give me." 

He took them from her hand with a 
quick laugh. 
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" But I am not going to give you any- 
thing else," she said. 

" If I believed that, do you know what 
I should do?" 

There was something in his face, as 
their eyes met, that suddenly frightened 
her. With a little flush coming hurriedly 
to her cheek — 

" Well, I won't say that I will give you 
nothing. I will give you some tea — if 
you will wait for it," she said. 

" And nothing else ?" 

"No, nothing else," she replied. Her 
voice was trembling a little, though she 
tried hard to steady it. She suddenly 
closed the window. " Let us come and sit 
down. I don't know why we are standing 
here," she nervously said. 

**I don't care where we stand. Let us 
come to the fire if you are cold. But — 
Dorcas I" he said. 
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" Yes ?" she answered. 

" Dorcas, I have come to say something, 
and, however you take it, I am going to 
get it said. — I have been here, you know, 
for eighteen days/' 

'' Well ?" faltering a little. 

"And they seem to me, as far as you 
are concerned, as if they had been eighteen 
months. I mean, I feel as if we had known 
each other all that time, or rather, as if we 
had never left ofE knowing one another 
— as if there had been no break between 
these days and the old ones, when we were 
playfellows, and friends, and — something 
more than friends, even then. And now 
I am going away in seven days more, and 
before I go I am going to speak to you. 
Oh, yes, I understand," — for she made a 
sudden involuntary movement, as if to 
silence him, and tried to utter some hur- 
ried words that died away upon her lips, — 
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^*yes, I know you want to prevent me 
from doing it, but I made up my mind 
after I left you yesterday, and there is no 
time to lose. You see, I am going away 
^ in seven days. Tell me only this — do you 
think, before these seven days end — do 
you think it possible that you could care 
enough for me to — let us become en- 
gaged r 
''Frank!" 

In her agitation, and almost terror, the 
girl started back from him, the blood flush- 
ing up hot to her face. 

*' Do you mean that you can't do it ?" 
" I mean — that you have no right to ask 
me such a thing. You have no right to 
talk that way, — in jest." 

"Good heavens, Dorcas! — as if it was 
possible I could say such a thing in 
jest !" 

" You know that there could not be 
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anything of that sort between us. You 
know that. There could not," she ex- 
claimed, nervously, ''even if we knew one 
another well, — and we haven't seen each 
other half a dozen times/' 

" Yes, we have — half a dozen times ex- 
actly ; besides three times that I have seen 
you without speaking. So that makes 
nine. But I don't care whether it is nine, 
or ninety, or what it is. That all goes for 
nothing. I have been in love with you, 
I only know, from the first moment I 
looked into your face." 

" Oh, don t speak so !'' 

*' But how are you to know about it if I 
don't tell you ? And I want you to know 
about it." , 

" But it is no use for me to know," — a 
little faintly. 

" What makes you say it is no use ? 
There is only one thing that can make it 
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be of no use — if you have made up your 
mind that you can't like me/' 

A sudden pause. 

*' Dorcas, have you made up your mind 
to that ?" 

*' Oh, what is the good of speaking 
about it ?" — almost piteously. "It is not 
a question of liking. I can't be anything 
to you, whether I like you or not." 

" You mean that you are too proud to be 
anything to me ?'' 

" Yes." 

" You are too proud to enter a family 
where you think you would not be wel- 
come r 

" Yes.'' 

" Will you engage yourself to me, and 
wait till I can gain a welcome for 
you ?" 

" N— no." 

But she looked up at him after a mo- 
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ment, and went on speaking, with a nervous 
catch in her voice. 

"You must not ask me any more ques- 
tions. We are both very foolish. Oh, 
please don't say anything more about 
this," she pleaded. "Let us talk about 
something else." 

*' If 1 had asked you to be my wife a 
dozen years ago, you wouldn't have told me 
to talk of something else." 

''No; but I have grown wiser since 
then." 

" An:d colder-hearted I" 

*• I don't think I am cold-hearted." 

"You could never love anyone as I love 
you ?'^ 

A little quiver of the lips, but no 
reply. 

" Dorcas — could you ?" 

"What would be the good of telling 
you ?" 
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She looked suddenly at him, with the 
colour in her face. 

" We might like one another ; it seema 
— somehow — as if we could not help doing- 
that ; but nothing can come of it — nothing, 
you know. "We must go our separate 
ways — nothing else is possible. We are 
being foolish just for this one time, but 
after this " 

" Well, after this we shall be engaged ta 
one another," he said. 

" Oh, no, no !" 

"Why do you say *No? You won't 
marry me without my mother's consent ; I 
can understand that. But why should wo 
not be engaged, and wait ?" 

"Because it would be no use. Because 
I would not let you bind yourself." 

" But you can't prevent me from bind- 
ing myself. I'll bind myself by a hundred 
oaths " 
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" Frank, you must not." 

" If you will look me in the face, and 
tell me that you don't care about me, I 
will go away from you this moment." 

And then he paused — quite long enough 
to allow her to speak if she had wished ; 
but, somehow, she hung her head, and did 
not speak. 

" But if you have so much as one grain 
of love for me — Dorcas, have you?" the 
young man all at once cried, and with a 
sudden movement took her hands, and 
held them fast. 

"Oh, what is the good of asking me? 
You know we are all wrong. You know 
we shouldn't do this," she said, panting 
and trembling, and yet leaving her hands 
in his. 

** I know / should do it. I would go on 
doing it, if it was the last thing I was ever 
to do in this world." 
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" Oh, Frank, don't be so wild I" 

" I would give up a year of my life only 
to have us lovers for this one hour." 

" "Well, — happily, — ^you can't." 

" Happily, I don't need to. We can be 
lovers, you see, without offering any such 
sacrifice to the gods." 

" Oh, but, Frank, we are not — that. 
What is the good of speaking as if we 
were, when — when you know " 

*' When I know— ? What do I know ? I 
know that, if you care for me enough to 
marry me, I will never give you up as long 
as I live." 

''But I ca/i'^ marry you." 

'*You could marry me to-morrow, if 
you would. I am my own master, and if 
you are willing to be my wife at once " 

**But I am not williug." 

"Very well, then; we are young, and 
we will wait till I have brought my mother 
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round. You see, there are only two pos- 
sible things for us to do — either to marry 
at once, or to wait/' 

" No — there is another thing — to part/' 

" Is that what you want us to do ?" 
" Not what I want us to do, 
but" — rather faintly — "what would be 
right." 

" To give one another up ?" 

" You know that that would be wisest. 
Why, even you yourself — ^you said just 
now that you would be content " 

" To have us give one another up ? I 
never said so I" 

"No — but to have us — like this — only 
for to-day." 

" If I ever said that, it was the most un- 
mitigated lie I ever uttered I * But I never 
said or imagined it. If I thought that 
such a thing was possible, I should go 
home and blow out my brains." 
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** Frank, don't please talk so, — as if you 
were mad," 

'* But I am mad. How can a man be 
anything else who has got what he wants 
most in the world ?" 
* " You have got — what perhaps you will 

repent having asked for to-morrow." 

" Do you say that because you judge me 
by yourself ? Do you mean that you intend 
to repent when I am gone ?" 

" I am almost repenting now," — quickly. 

" You say that in words, but — ^your eyes 
don't say it." 

" Oh, Frank, we have both been so un- 
wise ! — so rash and reckless — like children. 
You have been so very rash, you know." 

" Yes— thank God, I have." 

" You should not thank God for such a 
thing as that. We are just like children. 
We are snatching a moment's happiness,. 
— and it will end in nothing but pain." 
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And then the tears came to Dorcas's 
eyes. Why would he persist in being so 
hopeful and so joyful, when she knew that 
she should never be his wife ? 

But though she was full of fear, she 
could not make him afraid. He stayed 
with her for nearly another hour, and 
throughout all that time she could not 
awaken one doubt of the future in his 
mind. '* What have we to do but to wait ?"^ 
he only said. He laughed at her when she 
told him that he would grow tired of waiting. 

*' I have an obstinate way," he declared^ 
" of never giving up what I want. And I 
am a wonderfully lucky fellow too : I have 
seldom wanted anything — so far — that I 
have not got. If I thought I were to 
want — this, and not have pluck enough to 
get it — I think I might as well go and 
hang myself, for I should never be good 
for anything more in the world." 
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He would have gone, before he left the 
house, and spoken to Mr. Trelawney, but 
Dorcas would not let him. "It will all 
come to nothing/' she said. " Why should 
he have the pain of knowing ?" She would 
neither let him tell her father nor Letty. 
There was almost nothing he could gain 
from her except one promise before they 
parted, — that she would meet him outside 
the village on the following day. She 
consented to do this, but she would con- 
sent to nothing else; and so, with this 
concession he had at last to leave her. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A S Frank walked back to Woodlands 
-^^ after parting from Dorcas he sud- 
denly made up his mind as to the next 
step that he would take. He resolved 
that he would tell his mother what he had 
done before the day ended. It was inevit- 
able that she must know it soon, so he 
decided, and not unwisely perhaps, that 
she should know it at once. Accordingly^ 
when they were about to part for the 
night, he said to her — ** I want to speak 
to you, mother ;" and went up with her to 
her room, and told his tale. 

He had been in a state of overflowing 
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Tiappiness all the evening — his joyous 
-spirits making the others wonder. Now, 
as he went upstairs with Mrs- Harcourt, 
he was still almost irrepressibly elated. 
He knew what was before him, and yet 
— until he had fairly begun his story — 
he could not make himself serious. He 
was talking such nonsense to his mother 
as he walked by her side that, when he 
suddenly checked himself at last, and de- 
clared his news to her, her first impression 
was that he was merely talking some mad 
nonsense still. 

"Mother, I have got something that I 
want to tell you," he said to her, almost as 
soon as the door of her room was closed, 
and she had sat down before the fire. *' I 
have got something to tell you, and you 
won't like to hear it ; but you are a brave 
woman, and I never could beat about 
the bush, you know — so I had better have 
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it out at once. I was at the Trelawneys' 
this afternoon, and — I have asked Dorcas 
to marry me." 

Mrs. Harcourt gave one look full in her 
son s face — a suflBciently startled look in- 
deed ; but the next instant she caught 
back her flying courage. 

'" Frank, I think you are off your head 
to-night," she said, steadily. 

"There is little doubt but that I am," 
he coolly replied. " But it is not much to 
be wondered at, is it ? I should hardly 
think that the day on which a man first 
asks a woman to be his wife can be much 
like any other day in his life.'* 

" Good heavens, Frank — are you talking 
seriously ?" Mrs. Harcourt cried. She had 
started forward in her seat, and a look had 
come into her face which did more than 
anything else to sober the young man. 

" Do you think that upon such a subject 
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I should be likely to jest?" he replied, 
quickly. 

" You mean me actually to under- 
stand that you have proposed to Miss Tre- 
lawney?" 

*' Yes." 

" The daughter of a common servant ?" 

A hot quick flush rose to his face. 
" Yes, — if you have so little regard for me 
as to put it so." 

'* And she has accepted you ?" 

" Thank God, she has !" 

" Frank, you are mad !" 

And then Mrs. Harcourt threw herself 
back again in her seat, and clasped her 
hands upon her knees. 

The gauntlet had been thrown, and now 
Frank knew that he must buckle on his 
armour, and do battle for this girl he 
loved ; so, not being much of a hero, per- 
haps, but only a stout young Englishman, 
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with a loyal and determined heart, he 
drew a chair in a very unromantic way 
to the fire, and sat down in it to do his 
fighting. 

" 0£ course I knew that you would tell 
me^I was mad, mother," he said, after a 
very short silence, " and of course, in one 
way, every man who is in love is mad, I 
suppose ; but I am quite as sane, I think, 
as other people are in similar circum- 
stances, and at any rate I am sane enough 
to be very certain of my own mind." 

" To be certain that you intend to marry 
Dorcas Trelawney?" Mrs. Harcourt said, 
in a constrained voice. 

" Exactly." 

" And that a year after this— six months, 
even, after this — you will not repent of 
what you have done to-day ?" 

*' If I should repent of it, I shall think 
myself one of the most despicable fellows 
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on the face of the earth. But I have not 
one shadow of fear that I shall repent." 

*'And you have laid all your plans for 
making her your wife ?" 

" No, mother, I have laid no plans. I 
told her to-day that I wanted her t% be 
my wife, and now I have come to you to 
ask if you will be on my side or against 
me. 

" How can I be anything else but what 
you call against you ?" 

" Perhaps just at this moment you can- 
not be anything else ; but I want you to 
hear what I have to say, and, above all, I 
want you to know Dorcas. If you will do 
that — if you will let yourself know her — if 
you will only allow yourself to learn what 
she is — then, mother, I should have no 
fear," cried the young man, in a tone whose 
earnestness and passion touched even Mrs. 
Harcourt for a moment. 
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" My poor boy !" she said, half con- 
temptuously. 

" Don't call me poor. I have never 
known what it is to be rich yet — till to- 
day." 

"That is to say, you are in a fool's 
paradise. Of course. We may take all 
that for granted. But leave the question 
of your riches, and try to discuss the posi- 
tion in which you have placed yourself, if 
you can, with common sense." 

"I will discuss it to any extent you 
like." 

" Then look what you have done in the 
face, and tell me honestly what name you 
would give to such an act if you heard of 
it being done by another man. Would 
you not condemn it as utter folly ?" 

" No, I should not." 

* 

" You would not think it was folly for 
a wealthy and well-bom young man to 
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engage himself to a girl of no family — of 
worse than no family— and of whom he 
knew almost nothing ?" 

" Not if she were such a girl as Dorcas 
Trelawney." 

" And how do you know what Dorcas 
Trelawney is? Good heavens, Frank, 
how can you be so infatuated, when 1 do 

not believe Why, how often have you 

seen her?" 

"Eeckoning generously, — nine times," he 
replied, with rather a twinkle in his eye. 

*' Frank, you are out of your senses alto- 
gether !" 

" I think not." 

''Can I suppose anything else, when 
you want to marry a woman after such an 
acquaintance with her as that r' 

"You forget that this is not all my 
acquaintance with her. We did not meet 
each other three weeks ago as strangers : 
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we met as old friends. In actual fact," 
•oried the young man, impetuously, " I 
believe we have been in love with one 
another all our lives." 

" You might as well say that you were 
in love with one another before you were 
born I Oh, Frank," cried Mrs. Harcourt, 
suddenly, and all at once she changed her 
tone ; she turned to her son, and held her 
hand out to him, and looked at him with 
■eyes whose reproach went rather sharply 
to his heart — " oh, Frank, in all this folly 
hkve you never thought of me ? — have you 
never given one thought to your mother, 
or cared for the sorrow you were about to 
bring upon her ?" 

"Mother, I have given many thoughts 
to you," he said, quickly. He took her 
hand and clasped it. " In all my happi- 
ness to-day I have never forgotten you for 
^ moment." 
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''And yet you mean — to break my 
heart?" 

" No — God forbid. I mean to do some- 
thing, but not that. I mean to win you 
to love Dorcas." 

" You cannot, Frank. A girl who could 
consent to be your wife, as she has con- 
sented — after seeing you scarcely more 
than half a dozen times, and knowing, as 
she must know, what her own position is 
compared with yours — such a girl may be 
attractive to you ; but to me — never /" 

'* But suppose you are assuming that 
she has done something she has not done, 
mother ?" 

'^ What am I assuming that she has not 
done ?" 

*' You are assuming that she is ready to 
marry me." 

" And is she not ?" — in a tone of eager 
hope. 
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*'Not till you consent to oar marriage." 

'* My dear boy, why did you not tell me 
this at once ? You have taken a weight 
ofE my heart that was near crushing me." 

" Because I have told you that you have 
it in your power to make me unhappy ?" 

" Do not put it that way, my dear. Say 
rather, because you have given me the 
power to save you from suffering for 
your folly. Oh, Frank, some day — before 
long — ^you will be glad of this !" 

"Glad that you will have parted me 
from Dorcas? Is that, then, what you 
mean to try to do?" 

" Can you expect me to tell you that I 
will not ? You are all I have in the world. 
Can I see you about to make shipwreck of 
yourself — ^like this, and not prevent you — 
if it is possible to me ?" 

"And could you deliberately take it 
upon you to separate me and Dorcas, and 
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never have a doubt of the wisdom of what 
you were doing? — never have a fear in 
your heart that you were making shipwreck 
of me ?" 

" Oh, Frank !" the woman cried, quickly. 
She put her hand upon his arm. " My 
boy," she said, in a tone of pain, " I have 
lived twice as long in the world as you 
have. Do you think we all marry our 
first loves? — or mourn for them all our 
lives if we have to lose them ? I do not 
make light of any disappointment you may 
have to suffer. I will believe that you 
love this girl truly, if you like — I will be- 
lieve that at this moment you would be 
content to make any sacrifice to gain her ; 
but go away from her — do not see her 
again for a year, and by the end of that 
time you will have come to your senses, 
and will thank me for having kept you 
from marrying her." 
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" Will you try me, mother ?" he quickly 
asked. " Will you agree to our marriage 
at the end of a year if I promise during 
that time not to see her ?" 

'' No, Frank." 

" Then you do not believe your own 
assertion." 

" I do believe it ; but, if I were to make 
such a compact with you as you propose, 
you would try — you would not be con- 
scious of it, perhaps, but you would do 
your utmost — to defeat me, from the mere 
love of victory." 

*^ Yet, if we do not make this compact, 
we must make some other. If it is not to 
be this, what is it to be ?" 

And then he looked steadily in her face, 
and she knew that, unless she consented to 
make some compromise with him, he would 
throw her bridle altogether off his neck. 

She sat still for a minute without an- 
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swering him. Mrs. Haroourt's nature was 
not an emotional one ; she had strong feel- 
ings, but she was not fond of showing her 
feelings ; she had a good deal of self- 
mastery, and was reticent in her displays 
both of joy and sorrow. This thing that 
her son had done was inexpressively bitter 
to her : it had given a shook to her love 
and her pride and her ambition, but you 
could hardly have told how deeply the 
blow had struck her as she sat with her 
hands folded on her knees, looking into 
the fire, and questioning with herself what 
answer she should make to Frank's last 
speech. Many another, woman, grieved by 
her son in the way in which she had been 
grieved, would have tried to win him back 
to her by tears and passionate appeals,- 
but Mrs. Harcourt did not like scenes. 
She cared for power, but she despised any 
noisy exercise of power ; to a large extent 
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she had ruled her son all his life, but her 
rule had been as quiet— though as sure 
too — as a cat's step. 

"You know we must come to some 
understanding together," Frank said, 
breaking the silence first. '* As mat- 
ters stand at present, I am engaged to 
Dorcas, but she refuses to marry me with- 
out your consent. That is — so far — a 
plain statement. But now the question 
arises — what is to be done next? Of 
course I shall be willing to wait a reason- 
able time. You know — you cannot doubt 
— that it would cut me to the heart to 
marry against your wish. But if I am to 
wait, mother, you must make conditions 
with me, or else my one object will be to 
persuade Dorcas to break her present 
resolution, and become my wife at once. 
Therefore, think what you can propose^ 
for you must propose something." 
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And then, having mada this business- 
like speech, the young man closed his 
lips, and patiently waited for his mother's 
reply. 

It did not come for a good while, but at 
last — 

" I will withdraw my opposition," Mrs. 
Harcourt said, '' at the end of three years, 
if you will promise during that time to 
hold no communication with Miss Tre- 
lawney." 

" You cannot expect me to agree to 
such terms." 

" The terms are reasonable, Frank." 

*' How can you call them reasonable 
when ten minutes ago you told me I should 
-change my mind in six months? Three 
years without holding any communication 
with her ! The thing is absurd !" 

" If you refuse my terms you had better 
propose terms of your own." 
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"I will wait^ if you like, for eighteen 
months." 

"I cannot agree to that." Another 
pause. " I will do the utmost that I 
can, Frank — I will take off a year. If she 
is all that you say she is, you cannot think 
a couple of years too long a time to wait 
for her ; if / am anything to you at all, or 
my happiness anything, you cannot refuse 
this one thing to me." 

And then there was a long silence again, 
while he tried to make up his mind what 
his answer should be. 

Two years away from Dorcas ! It 
seemed at first to the young man as if he 
could never consent to such a separation ; 
and yet, if he refused to consent, what 
was the alternative on the other side ? — a 
bare chance that she would consent to 
marry him, and, if she consented, aliena- 
tion from the mother to whom he had 
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been a loyal son for five and twenty years. 

"You make it hard to me," he said, 
slowly, after a good while. 

*' Can you expect that I should try to 
make it easy?" she answered, bitterly. 
'' If you marry this girl, remember you ruin 
every hope that I have cherished for your 
future life." 

" You ought not to have cherished hopes 
for me. That is one of the rocks upon 
which mothers are always splitting, it 
seems to me. You make too many plans. 
You expect your sons to remain children 
all their lives." 

" If we do, we suffer cruelly for our 
expectations." 

And then they both became silent once 
more, engrossed in their own thoughts. 

" Dorcas would tell me to agree," he was 
saying to himself. * ' I think she would agree 
if my mother demanded ten years instead 
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of two, and she would wait for me — God 
bless her! — I verily believe till the ten 
years ended. She would do that much 
more surely than she would marry me 
now. Would any consideration, indeed, 
make her marry me now? I doubt it. If 
I were to break with my mother I believe 
the next thing would be that I should 
have to break with Dorcas too — and so a 
pretty fiasco I should make of it ! Should 
I have to leave her — well, it would only be 
the pain of a two years' parting, and then 
— peace for us all, and a welcome — or a 
reception, at any rate — a recognition and 
acceptance of my darling." 

" What may not happen in two years 1" 
Mrs. Harcourt was thinking. ''Feelings 
that spring up quickly run a good chance 
of dying quickly too. He must see more 
of the world. He must be made to go 
more into society. I will have other girls 
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to stay in the house — cultivated girls of a 
higher class than these two here, and he 
will come inevitably to compare them with 
Dorcas — to feel the charm of their good 
breeding. By degrees, surely he will for- 
get her : have I not seen a little judicious 
separation cool a young man's foolish love 
fifty times ?" 

" I shall see Dorcas to-morrow," Frank 
said, breaking the silence at last. **If I 
should find that she will be content to 
wait, I will wait, mother — ^for two years. 
But at the end of that time you must ful- 
fil your part of the compact — ^you must not 
only cease to oppose our marriage, but you 
must receive her cordially." 

** That is too much to ask, Frank. , You 
may marry Miss Trelawney, and I will 
not oppose your marriage, but my feeling 
about her unfitness to be your wife will 
not be likely to change. Leave that alone, 
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however. If you come in the end to 
marry her I may not love her, but I shall 
neither slight her nor quarrel with her." 

" Then I will give you my answer to- 
morrow." 

** I have one other word to say. I think 
I have a right to ask that nothing of all 
this should be spoken of openly — to any 
one." 

" It seems to me that that is scarcely a 
fair demand — though, as far as I am con- 
cerned, it makes no difference.'* 

" Do Mr. and Mrs. Trelawney know of 
your proposal ?" 

"I believe not. I would have told 
them, if Dorcas had been willing, but she 
thought — " he hesitated a little — " she 
thought, with you, that it was better to 
say nothing till I had got your consent." 

''I am glad to hear that she had so 
much right feeling." 

VOL. m. 
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"Does her having right feeling surprise 
you? You are generous in your judgment 
of her, mother !" 

'* My boy, forgive me. I have no right 
to doubt her good qualities. I could 
scarcely think so poorly of you as to 
believe that you would love her if she 
were vulgar-minded. I am glad that she 
felt it was best to say nothing to her 
family — that is all." 

" Yes — you are glad, you mean, because 
if no one knows anything you think it will 
be easier for me to slip out of my engage- 
ment ! Mother, when I see you scheming 
to pave the way for my retreat you make 
me burn to go and cry out the truth in the 
streets !" 

" If I do not quarrel with your folly, 
Frank, you need not quarrel with my 
. prudence." 
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" Perhaps not ; only your prudence puts 
me on fire/' 

*' A good many things seem to do that, 
I think — (happily)/' she added to herself. 
But she did not say that last word 
aloud. Her son was impetuous and hot- 
headed — too impetuous not to be also vari- 
able and impressionable, and diverted quick- 
ly from one ardent feeling to another. 

" He will forget her," she thought, half 
triumphantly already. 

She drew his face down to her before 
they parted, and put her arms about his 
neck. 

"You have given me a bad sleeping 
draught, Frank," she said; "but, oh, my 
dear, do not let us quarrel 1 We have 
been friends too long for that." 

" Of course we have," he answered, 
quickly. " We have the same interests at 
bottom. Do you think I can ever forget 
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all I owe you ?" And he kissed her warmly 
as he bade her good-night. 

"Perhaps I could scarcely have hoped 
for more success than this," he thought ta 
himself, as he went away. '' When I re- 
member all her prejudices, and what differ- 
ent hopes she has had for me, and how 
she has no one else to care about — Poor 
mother!" said the young man, suddenly 
and tenderly. 

He was resolved to have his own way, 
of course, but, as he went along the silent 
passages, he felt all at once, keenly and 
almost self-reproachfuUy, that what he 
had done was hard for her to bear. 
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CHAPTBE VIII. 

I 

^' TTES, you might be very sure that I 
-*- should be willing to wait," Dorcas 
was saying, in her clear, low voice. "As far 
as / am concerned, two years are nothing ; 
only, when they come to an end," — with a 
little tremor, — " you need not trouble your- 
self about me, Frank. Then, or before 
then, if you like, you may give yourself to 
some other woman." 

"Now what do you mean by that ?" he 
answered. • 

They had met, as they had agreed to do 
yesterday, near the village, and he had 
told her of his interview with his mother 
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as they walked along the field path that 
was little used by passers-by in winter. 
There was a stile that crossed this path in 
one place, and they were standing still 
there now, lest, by going further with- 
out pausing, their walk should end too 
soon. 

" I only mean that I will not have you 
bound to me," she said. "/ may be con- 
tent to bind myself, because to marry you 
would be nothing but gain to me ; but for 
you, you ought to forget me, if you can. 
That is what your mother hopes you will 
do ; and do you think I blame her ? If I 
had a son, I should do the same as she is 
doing," the girl said, steadily. 

" Yes, I can quite believe that you 
would; I don't credit you by any means 
with having no hard places in your heart," 
he answered, with a laugh. "But never 
mind that part of the business; we are 
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talking of whether or not you mean to 
consider that I am engaged to you. Now, 
as to this, I have simply to say that, as you 
have accepted me, you have no further 
voice in the matter. I am your promised 
husband, as you are my promised wife; 
that is how things stand, and how they 
must continue to stand." 

" But I want to have you free." 

*' I daresay you do. I daresay you want 
that and all kinds of other unreasonable 
things." He was leaning over the stile, 
and looking up with laughing eyes into 
her face. " When we are married, it is 
my belief I shall have pretty hard work to 
break you in." 

"Ah, Frank, we shall never be mar- 
ried !" 

'^We shall be married in exactly two 
years." 

** I do not believe it." 
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*'No; you prefer to believe that I shall 
be a scoundrel, without either honour or- 
constancy in me." 

"I will never blame you, though you 
change your mind. Just listen a moment 
to me; I am very reasonable. I think, 
perhaps, if we were to go on seeing one 
another, you might not tire of me, or want 
things to be different ; but consider, we 
are never to meet, and you are never to 
hear of me for two whole years 1 Do you 
think, leading the kind of life you will 
lead, seeing many people, going to many 
places, coming across other girls who will 
be so much fitter for you to care for than 
me — do you think that these three little 
weeks will not come presently to seem like 
a dream, and that you will not want to 
forget them, and — the foolish thing you 
did before they ended ?" 

"I only say that, if I do, I may cry 
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' Ichabod ' over my life, for the glory will 
•have departed from it." 

" Ah, my dear, you will not think that, 
when the time comes !" 

" I shall think it, you may be sure, soon- 
er or later. When I lie on my death-bed, 
if I never do before. Perhaps you will be 
an old woman then, and 1 shall ask you to 
come and give me your forgiveness, and 
when we meet we probably shan't know 
one another. That would be hard. I 
shouldn't like it, Dorcas. Thank God it 
will never be ! Look here," and he began 
suddenly to feel in his waistcoat pocket, — "I 
rode all the way to Worcester this morning, 
to get this for you. I daren't ask you to 
wear it now, I suppose, but you will have 
to wear it one day over your wedding- 
ring. I set my heart upon getting opals, 
for opals, you remember, given by a lover, 
always lose their colour when the lover 
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becomes faithless ; and I thought, — as we 
were not to hear from one another, and as 
I suspected that you were given to in- 
credulity, — ^you would like to have an in- 
fallible way of finding out whether I was 
behaving as I ought. There, you see the 
stones are bright enough at this moment, 
but in two years' time I suppose you will 
find them all as dull as ditch water." 

''I think you ought not to give me this; 
I think I ought not to take it from you," 
the girl said, softly. 

" Take off your glove, and let me put it 
on your finger," was his only answer. 

And then she hesitated for a moment, 
but after that moment she obeyed him. 

He put on her ring, and then took her 
hand and kissed it. 

" I have married you now," he said. 
** Remember you are my wife now, and you 
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will commit bigamy if you ever let another 
hand put a ring there again." 

'* Ah, Frank, don't talk such nonsense !'* 

" I won't have you call it nonsense. I 
am in dead earnest in every word I say. 
Look, this is just the least trifle small, but 
I am glad of that. I want it to stick 
close. When I am going away I will 
trust you to no loose fetter^. Dorcas, I 
wish you could wear it?" 

" Yes, but I cannot." 

"Well, I suppose you cannot. It 
would set people asking • questions. Let 
me take it off then. There, what will you 
do with it? Could you put a ribbon 
through it, and wear it round your neck ?" 

" Yes, I could do that." 

**Do it then. And how often will you 
look at it, to see if I have forgotten you ?" 

" I don't know," — with a little laugh. 
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"You will be doing it pretty often, I 
suspect. You will be bringing me up two 
or three times a day for judgment. By 
the way, you don't happen to have another 
opal about you, I suppose? I think it 
would rather suit me to receive one too." 

" You don't need one. You know very 
well — r 

''What do I know?" 

" That you have nothing to be afraid of," 
— said very softly. 

'' And ought you not to know that 
too ?" 

But to this fair question she would not 
give him an answer. 

They saw some figure in the distance 
presently, and began to walk on. 

" I will agree to whatever your mother 
asks," she had already said, quietly. ''You 
may tell her so ; and if you like you may 
tell her too that I do not wonder she is 
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angry. I think we have done wrong and 
foolishly. The only thing is that it seem- 
ed so hard to help it. But it is no more 
than reasonable, at any rate, that we 
should suffer for being foolish. I almost 
think I should like her to understand that 
I felt that." 

*' And about my own people — " she had 
said. "It may seem wrong to have all 
this go on while they know nothing ; but 
I have been thinking of it ever since you 
were here yesterday, and the more I think 
the more I feel that it would do more harm 
than good to let them know. I know that 
you are very generous and good, dear, and 
that at this moment, if you thought it 
would bind us more surely to one another, 
you would go willingly and tell my father 
what there is between us ; but if you were 
to do that it would only make him un- 
happy, — and perhaps he will never need to 
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be made unhappy about this. At any rate, 
I want him to live these two years in peace. 
It could do no good to disturb him ; and 
if — if you ever come back to me, Frank, 
he wilt understand why I told him nothing 
as long as there was nothing certain to 
tell." 

" In fact, mother, she holds with you a 
great deal more than she does with me," 
the young man told Mrs. Harcourt, with a 
half laugh, when he talked to her later in 
the day.. " She agrees to everything you 
wish. She would have agreed to the three 
years, I strongly suspect, if you had been 
shrewd enough to resolve to make terms 
with her instead of with me. Only remem- 
ber," he added, eagerly, "it is too late to do 
that now." 

"I was a fool not to do it, though," 
Mrs. Harcourt thought to herself, quickly. 
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And then she sat for a good while medi- 
tating on what her son had said. 

" She appears to be a right-minded girl 
in some respects," she thought. " She 
may be disinterested enough; she may 
really love him (how, indeed, could any 
woman he wooed help doing that ?) — and 
even at the two years' end, possibly, if 
she could be made to understand that a 

marriage with her would injure him 

Yes, I am sorry I did not go and speak 
to her," she repeated, with a feeling of 
regret. "It cannot be done now; only, 
if by possibility Frank should retain his 
feeling for her to the two years' end, then, 
if she were generous, — " thought Mrs. 
Harcourt, and suddenly broke off her 
silent sentence. Perhaps she wag half 
ashamed of the plan that began to form 
itself in her mind. 
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It was only for six days after their en- 
gagement that Frank and Dorcas con- 
tinued to see one another — six strange 
days, sweet and unreal, as they seemed to 
her afterwards. She had time enough to 
think them all over when they were gone, 
but at the moment she seemed to be 
hurried through them, breathless. The 
present, in its exquisite happiness, and its 
exquisite pain, had become the world to 
her. To see him was the object of each 
day that dawned ; to remember each word 
that he had spoken to her the effort of 
every hour that followed their brief meet- 
ings and partings. One day, when he had 
known beforehand that they could only be 
together for a few moments, he wrote to 
her and gave her his letter, the first and 
only love-letter that she had from him. 
When he put it in her hand he told her to 
answer it, and so she answered it in a 
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dozen half -shy, half- passionate lines. " Is 
this all?" he said, when he received the 
little note from her ; but when he came 
back next day he said some words of 
thanks and blessing to her that made the 
colour come to her face. 

*'You have given me what I would 
not part with for a king's ransom !" he 
said. 

"Will you keep it?" she asked him, a 
little tremulously. "And, Frank, when 
you want to be free, will you send it 
back? I want you to keep it — that it 
may come back when you change. I shall 
understand, if you send it to me without 
a word." 

She had told him already, more than 
once, that the only thing she asked from 
him was to let her know when he wished 
to be free. "Let me have the certainty 
that you will do that," she had said, " and 
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I shall be quite calm and happy. I can 
trust you while you give no sign, if I may 
be certain, when you begin to forget me, 
that the sign will come." 

" And how soon will you begin to look 
for it ?" he had asked her, when she said 
that. "I can picture you perfectly — ex- 
pecting the postman to deliver it to you 
every morning. You will set up a system 
of daily watching for the letters in about a 
week, I should say, from the time I say 
good-bye to you. That's your notion of 
the way to trust a fellow !" 

And then she laughed ; but she hardly 
denied that what he said was likely to be 
true. 

They had to scheme and plan to achieve 
their daily interviews, and sometimes she 
knew that people in the village saw them 
together, but even at the risk of being 
seen with him she could not bear to refuse 
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to meet him. Twice again he came to the 
house and saw her there, and the second 
of these occasions was the last time they 
met. He came on that day openly to say 
good-bye to them, and Letty was in the 
room nearly all the time he stayed, full of 
regret about his going. 

" Though we have not seen so very 
much of you this time, yet it has been so 
nice to think that you might drop in any 
day," she said, in her simple warmth and 
kindness. "And you can't think what a 
pleasure it has been altogether to have 
you here again.* I hope, now you have 
come back once, you won't let such a long 
time pass before we see you next." 

'' No— that I will not, if I live !" he 
answered to this speech, with an emphasis 
that made the conscious colour come to 
Dorcas's face. "Unfortunately, I don't 
see my way to returning next year; but 
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the year after that I mean to come, if I am 
in the world at all." 

And then Letty glanced at him a little 
dubiously, and made some rather irrelevant 
reply. Had he any special thought in his 
mind, she wondered, that made him speak 
so strongly? Was he thinking, perhaps, 
about Maud Warburton, or — or — could he 
possibly be thinking of Dorcas? Dorcas 
had not seemed quite herself during these 
last days, Letty had sometimes fancied, 
and once or twice the idea had crossed her 

mind '* Oh, but no doubt it is all 

nonsense ! She has seen so little of him. 
It is so foolish to take such things into 
one's head," she said to herself, hastily, 
almost as soon as Frank had made his 
speech. 

It was a mild winter day, and when he 
rose to go he asked Dorcas frankly to come 
down to the gate with him. And then he 
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said good-bye to Letty, and, to the amaze- 
ment of that simple woman, instead of 
bidding her farewell in the usual way, 
took both her hands in his, and kissed 
her. 

"He quite made me jump, my dear," 
Letty said afterwards ; " and if you could 
have felt how he squeezed my hand, too ! 
But he always had that kind of hearty way 
— bless him ! He's a dear fellow, — that's 
what he is, — and I feel like a goose when I 
think he's gone away." And as she said 
this she gave a little half sob, half laugh, 
that was almost more than Dorcas could 
bear. 

For the girl by this time had parted 
finally from her lover, and was very deso- 
late, feeling as if all the romance and all 
the glory of her life had passed away. She 
had borne up bravely to the end, but in 
the last moments she had put her arms 
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about his neck, and wept bitterly. She 
knew that he meant to come back, but yet 
she believed that he would never come 
back. It was something almost like de* 
spair that rose in her heart as she took 
his last kiss, and blessed him, and let him 
go. 

They had parted at the gate, and she- 
stood there watching him till he turned 
on the summit of a little rising ground, 
and waved back a final greeting to her. 
The church clock had just struck five ; the 
sky was golden behind the trees where 
the sun had gone down. " And my life is 
ended," the girl said to herself, thinking, 
girl-like, that to live for her lover was the 
only life worth leading. And then she 
went back to the house, quietly, wearily, 
even with her eyes dried already. For it 
was all ended ; even the passion and the 
agony seemed over for the moment. The 
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day was gone, she thought to herself — the 
little day that had been so bright and 
brief. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

rriHE break had come, and for a little 
-*- while Dorcas drooped ; and then the 
inevitable necessities of her common daily 
work, surrounding her again in the old 
way, making demands upon her again, as 
they had done in the time before Frank 
came, helped her to drop gradually and 
insensibly once more back into the life 
that she seemed to have leapt out of so 
wildly for a little while — that familiar life 
that had been so monotonous, and yet so 
full of peace ; so uneventful, yet so full of 
a quiet thankfulness. In her heart the 
girl was changed, but outwardly there 
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ceased soon to be any change at all in her. 
The old things went on again as if there 
had been no break in their placid flow, 
and only she herself knew that between 
her present and her former life there lay a 
wide gulf of separation, parting that pres- 
ent from the past as clearly as a river 
parts its two shores. 

With a sense of painful self-reproach, 
gradually Dorcas began to try to give her 
heart once more to the work that, during 
those weeks while Frank had been with 
her, she had performed only mechanically. 
Perhaps it was difficult to sit for hours 
now in that quiet study, with a mind de- 
voted to something that was not Frank ; 
but a remorseful tenderness for her father 
made her at least struggle bravely to do 
it, the consciousness that some one had 
come between them to make him no longer 
first to her rising within her a thousand 
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times with often an almost passionate 
pain and pifcy. If Frank came back, how 
should she ever be able to tell her father ? 
she used to think. If he came ! But he 
would not come, she always said. It was 
scarcely so much fear of what might hap- 
pen in the future that pained and troubled 
her as a self-reproachful consciousness of 
what had happened already,^ — of the fact 
that Frank had become dearer to her than 
her father — the three weeks' lover dearer 
than the father who had lived in her life 
for nineteen years. This was the bitterest 
pain she carried with her, the thought 
that haunted her when she put her arms 
about her father's neck — that set a flavour 
of remorse into every kiss she gave him, 
and every tender word that passed her 
lips. She was deceiving him, she thought. 
It might be all inevitable, but none the 
less for that did her heart accuse her for 
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it. " Ought I to tell him ?" she thought 
to herself again and again ; but when she 
saw his undisturbed content she could not 
do it. 

So, in her penitence and pity, though 
she told her father nothing, she grew to 
devote herself to him more even than she 
had done in the days before Frank came. 
She could only in this way show her self-re- 
proach and her tenderness, and he, as was 
natural, saw nothing but the tenderness, 
and never suspected any other feeling. 
Sometimes, perhaps, he thought she was a 
little graver than she used to be ; but she 
was growing to be a woman now, he pro- 
bably argued, and, as was only right, was 
putting away childish things ; and, if she 
was grave, so much the more was she fit 
to be his companion. As these months, 
that were so full of quiet happiness to him, 
passed on, he came to associate her more 
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and more in everything he did. They 
spent the larger part of every day together ; 
he talked to her of everj^thing that was 
nearest to his heart ; he made her of ser- 
vice to him in his work in a hundred trivial 
and yet to him delightful ways. "What 
should I do without my Dorcas to help 
me ?" he often said to her, with a pride 
and tenderness that stabbed her like a 
knife. 

Sometimes during these months Letty 
would talk to Dorcas of Frank, and bring 
a brief satisfaction to the hunger that the 
girl always felt to hear his name. The 
two women would sit together, and talk of 
the things that he had said and done, and 
Letty would praise him. In these days 
Dorcas knew that she loved her mother 
better than she had ever done before, 
because her mother loved Frank ; they had 
this bond of sympathy between them — 
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the strongest bond (though Letty did not 
know it) that ever had drawn them to each 
other. 

" I ought not to let her talk of him," the 
girl said often, to herself ; "it only makes 
me think and hope." And yet, again and 
again, she would devise schemes to make 
Letty talk of him; and the kind, simple 
soul would dwell upon his goodness and 
his pleasantness, and, with happy pride, 
would recall the fact a hundred times of 
his faithful remembrance of them through 
all these vears — till Dorcas's heart would 
throb and burn. 

Yes — he had come back to them un- 
changed after so many years: could she 
forget that, or help thanking God for it ? 
And the days were passing on — one month 
following another — summer coming, and 
antumn coming, and must he not still at 
heart be true to her, since he had given no 
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sign, nor sent her letter back ? She used to 
look daily at the ring that he had given her, 
daily, and almost hourly sometimes. She 
did not, of course, believe that when he 
forgot her it would change its colour, and 
yet each day, when she saw its hue un- 
changed, she almost knew that she was 
comforted, with an utterly irrational and 
childish comfort. 

Sometimes it is true that her life grew 
very weary to her during these slowly 
passing months. The long monotonous 
waiting, without certainty, without know- 
ledge — the silent suspense of the unevent- 
ful days — tried her more almost than she 
knew. If she could have gone away some- 
where, to some different place, where fresh 
surroundings and fresh interests would 
inevitably, to some extent, have forced 
her mind into a new channel, the strain 
would have been less, and her flagging 
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energy would have revived ; but this idle, 
unbroken waiting, where each fresh day 
was like the day that had gone before — 
where the common round of common duties 
had almost come to sicken her with its 
dull familiarity — this weary, slow, mono- 
tonous life pressed on her with a weight 
that was sometimes hard to bear. '*It 
will be better when it is all ended," she 
used to say to herself, at moments. And 
yet, in reality, she shrank from that end- 
ing more than she shrank from all other 
things — knowing that a bitter certainty 
would not be less hard to endure than 
doubt — shuddering at the thought of what 
the days and weeks and years would be to 
her, bereft of the hope that, however faint- 
ly it might burn, was still as yet her star 
of light. 

" In another year I shall almost know," 
she said to herself on her twentieth birth- 
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day. How these winter days recalled the 
time of Frank's brief stay — the winter 
days, the leafless trees, the frozen roads 
over which she had first heard his step. 
She lived again through each remembered 
meeting with him — forgetting the anni- 
versary of no day or hour. It was in the 
middle of January that he had come, and 
in little more than three weeks he had 
gone away. One afternoon Letty found 
her stooping over the open drawing-room 
window, and gathering violets, and the 
girl started and coloured when her mother 
came suddenly and spoke to her. " He 
said he would keep the violets I gave him, 
and look at them to-day. Has he re- 
membered, I wonder I" she had been think- 
ing to herself. 

"Mother, did you ever want to go to 
sleep, and go on sleeping for a long, long 
time?" she said that night to Letty, lifting 
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her arms out from her bed, and putting 
them about her mother's neck. Oh, how 
tired she was ! How she wanted to see 
Frank's face I " There seems so little to 
awake for. We have done everything so 
many times over. Don't you think it 
would be a good thing if we just stayed 
in bed and let the world go on without 
us ?" she said, half laughing, with her lips 
on Letty*s cheek. 

" Another whole year to wait !" she said 
to herself; and then, presently, as the 
weeks went on, " Eleven months," — '*' ten 
months," — " nine months," she said. The 
winter passed, and the leaves budded and 
burst again, and she thought — " I shall 
know the end when they come back next." 
Could she help always counting and 
dreaming, and wondering? I am afraidj 
when she walked by her father's side, that 
it was Frank she was thinking of more 
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than him ; when she sat with her father in 
his study, reading or helping him, there 
was a shadow in the room that Mr. Tre- 
lawney never suspected. He thought that 
he had his daughter to himself, and morn- 
ing, noon, or night he never had her to 
himself. That ghostly presence had her, 
even when she sat with her father's hand 
in hers. 

" Seven months I" she said, when July 
came. " Seven months from to-day," she 
thought one morning, when she woke. 

It was a pleasant summer day, and the 
summer and the sunshine had been giving 
her new heart of late. She was rambling 
about the garden this morning, after break- 
fast, singing a little to herself. Often, as 
Frank had prophesied she would do, she 
used to go to the garden-gate, and wait 
for the postman there, to take the letters 
from him, lest perhaps there might be that 
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one for her that should decide her fate. 
To-day she went and waited for him, and 
when he came he brought a letter to her — 
but it was not a letter from Frank. The 
writing of the address was strange to her. 
She took it, and looked at it for a moment 
or two — puzzled, — a little startled. 
*' Who can it be from ?" she thought. 
She opened the envelope — she hardly 
knew why — with a certain sense of expec- 
tation and alarm. The note that she 
found inside was only a short one, 
written in a woman's hand that seem- 
ed to have trembled a little as it 
wrote. 

" Dorcas Trelawney," it began abruptly, 
" I have been very ill, and I have no 
daughter to take care of me. My son will 
have me believe that, if I ask you, you will 
come and stay with me for a little while. 
Is he right, and will you come ? If you 
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consent I shall be glad, as the^ future will, 
ait any rate, settle itself better from our 
learning to know each other. Frank leaves 
me in two or three days, and should you 
come you will find me alone. Let me have 
an answer. If you write that I may ex- 
pect you, you shall hear from me again.'' 
And then there was added merely the bare 
signature — " Frances Harcourt." 

Dorcas felt as if she was in a dream for 
a little while, as she stood with this strange 
letter in her hand. She was not glad, she 
was not sorry ; she only, for the first few 
minutes, stood looking at the words with 
no other feeling but bewilderment. And 
then, suddenly, the arrested flood of life 
rushed back upon her, and she flushed 
crimson, and began to tremble, body and 
spirit, with an irresistible, passionate ming- 
ling of joy and pain. Her Frank ! — ^her 
Frank ! who had not forgotten her I — that 
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was her wild great cry of gladness; but 
another cry almost as great came with it. 
How was she to show this letter to her 
father, and tell him the thing that would 
take the joy out of his life ? 

It was a long time afterwards — several 
hours afterwards— before she told him. 
She passed those hours alone in her own 
room, without courage to go to the study 
where she knew he was waiting for her. 
He would call her presently, she knew, 
and in her cowardice and anguish she 
waited until he called her; but it was a 
long time — it was past twelve o'clock be- 
fore she heard his voice at the foot of the 
stairs at last. 

She answered to his summons then and 
went down to him, white, and with her 
knees trembling. 

"I thought you had gone out, my 
dear," he quietly said, as she entered the 
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room. ** Can you come to me for a little 
while now? Look — I want you to copy 
these passages." And he would have 
begun to show them to her, but suddenly, 
with a strange, passionate movement, she 
put h^r arm close about his neck. 

'* Yes — presently — I will do it presently 
— ^but I have been wanting to come to 
you — I have been waiting all the morning- 
to tell you something," she said, — "and 
I don't know how to do it ! Oh, my 
dear, you must forgive me 1" she cried all 
at once, and dropped down on her knees 
beside him, and laid her head, sobbing, 
upon his breast. 

'* Dorcas — what is it?'' he asked, in a 
startled voice. He tried to lift up her face 
and look at her. " My darling, tell me. 
How could you be afraid to tell me any- 
thing ? Speak quietly, and let me know 
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what is troubling you," he said, in a sooth- 
ing voice. 

. She tried to tell him, but in her sorrow 
for him she was crying too bitterly for 
a time for the words to come. Only by 
degrees, in broken, almost unintelligible 
sentences, did they come at last, — till the 
story was told, and his blank, unsuspici- 
ous mind slowly took in the truth. 

She was going from him; he had lost 
her — the one love of all his life. As 
some drowning creature seeing death be- 
fore him might look back for the last time 
on the world passing suddenly beyond his 
reach, so, when comprehension came, did 
it seem to her that he looked into her 
eyes. She remembered that pathetic gaze 
— despair, reproach, the agony of a greaD 
loneliness all mingled in it — for years 
after her own pain in all the rest had pass- 
ed away. 
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The greatest things come so swiftly 
sometimes ; we rise and begin calmly to go 
about our daily business, while perhaps 
the angel of death or separation has his 
sword already drawn to smite us. To 
Mr. Trelawney the blow that took the best 
thing from his life came truly as a thief 
comes in the night, stealing from him, 
without warning, at one stroke, the hope 
and gladness of twenty years. 

She was kneeling still beside him ; they 
had not said much to one another. He 
had read her letter ; she had told her story 
to him; lie had only asked her one or two 
questions. There had been that one look 
of hopeless anguish; but after that not any 
great sign of emotion. As she knelt 
sobbing, presently he put his hand upon 
her hair, and began to stroke it. 

'*Hush, hush, my dear 1" he said to her, 
as if she had been a little child. 
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" You see, we have been a great deal 
to one another. It has come sharp- 
ly," he said, after a little while, in a low 
voice. " I think that possibly, if you 

had warned me, Dorcas But perhaps 

not, my dear — perhaps not," he added, 
quickly. 

" And so you want to go to him ?" he 
said, wistfully, after another silence. 
" Dorcas, are you sure ? You scarcely 
know him. He seemed to me — well, a 
boyish kind of fellow; no harm in him, 
perhaps, but"— with his lip quivering— 
" too slight and immature, I should have 
thought. My child, will he satisfy you ?" 
he broke out, almost with a cry. *' I can- 
not think it ! I cannot think it 1" 

He made her lift her face, and put his 
hand upon her forehead to hold it back, 
that he might look at her. 

" Only a boy — no student ; think of 
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that — SL 'mere light-hearted, shallow boy !*' 
he reiterated, bitterly. 

" He is not shallow," she answered, in a 
low, quick voice. 

" Well, a tany rate, a mere boy — a boy 
in mind, — and you have been used to men.^ 

*' You are not just to him ; he is a man 
too," she said. 

*' I cannot see it ; * I think you are 
under a delusion. I cannot understand it," 
he said, piteously. " Proud, worldly peo- 
ple, too, who will look down upon you. 
Dorcas^ how can you bear to go to them 
when they do not want you ?" 

** Frank wants me," she said, with a half 
break in her voice, and yet in a tone that 
was like a little cry of joy. 

Yes, this was the whole; a stranger 
wanted her, and where he called her she 
must go. With a strange anguish, as of 
ice gathering about his heart, he began to 
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feel how he had built up the gladness of 
his life like a house without foundations^ 
grounding it on the sand when he thought 
it had been grounded on a rock. How 
long had he been living believing that he 
was first with her when he was not first ? 
An unspeakable bitterness and sadness 
took possession of him. It seemed to him 
that he had trusted her, and she had de- 
ceived him. In the agony of his sudden 
loneliness he .could not judge her justly, 
nor believe that he was still dear to her, 
because she had let a stranger's love out- 
weigh his passionate love of twenty years. 
There was the open book upon his desk 
on which half an hour ago he had been 
marking those passages for her to copy, 
and suddenly he closed it and threw it on 
one side. She would never do work again 
for him, he said. Already it felt to him 
as if the life of all these previous years — 
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the life even of yesterday, — ^had become an 
old thing far away. As he sat silent in his 
chair it seemed to fade back from him like a 
dream, and leave him once more a lonely, 
childless man. 
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CHAPTER X. 

A FEW hours' journey on a summer 
-^^ day brought Dorcas at its close to a 

» 

quiet country station. As she stepped on 
the platform, a servant in livery came up 
to her and touched his hat. " For Mrs. 
Harcourt's, ma'am ?" he said. " The car- 
riage is here." And Dorcas took her seat, 
and in half an hour more had reached the 

, house, 

" How shall we get on together ? What 
will she say to me ? How will it all end ?*' 
she had been questioning with herself a 

• hundred times ; and her heart was beating 
in great throbs as the servant led her up 
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the stairs, and opened the door of the 
room in which Mrs. Harcourt was. But 
"when she entered that room, Mrs. Har- 
<50urt merely half rose from the sofa on 
which she was lying, and received her as 
she might have received the most ordinary 
guest. 

'* I am glad you have come," she said, 
quietly, and put out her hand. " I have 
been very ill, or I would scarcely have 
asked you." 

**Yes, I understand that," Dorcas an- 
swered, in a low voice. And then in 
another moment they were talking about 
quite common things. 

"Are you tired?" Mrs. Harcourt said. 
*' I think you must be tired, for the day is 
so hot. You must rest a little, and my 
maid will show you your room, and then 
we will have some tea. Do you mind fall- 
ing in with my invalid hours ? I dine at 
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one o'clock, now that I am alone, and take 
tea at six." 

How strange it seemed to the girl, after 
all her tremors, to be sitting at last by 
Mrs. Harcourt's side, listening to her talk 
about the hours at which their meals were 
to be served, as if they had no deeper sub- 
ject of interest between them in the world ! 
Girl-like, she had supposed that their 
meeting would be marked by some show 
of emotion, but it had been marked by 
no show of emotion ; it had been wholly 
common-place and quiet. 

''If she will but go on treating me like 
this I shall not be afraid of her — I shall 
know how to get on with her," she thought 
presently to herself, with no small relief. 

For Dorcas herself disliked the display 
of emotion, and — except, perhaps, in the 
one great case of her love for Frank, 
where, it is true, she had broken at one 
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bound through half the rules that had 
guided her in her common life — was 
always most at ease with those who were 
reticent on the subject of their feelings — 
the Quaker element in her leading her to 
sympathize most with a certain amount of 
outer coldness — to find satisfaction in a 
film of ice. 

" Can you be contented, do you think, 
to spend a few weeks here with very little 
to amuse you ?" Mrs. Harcourt asked her, 
after an hour or two had passed. " You 
will have no society, you know, because I 
am not strong enough to see my friends. 
There are plenty of books in the library, 
and there are some pretty places near, 
where you can walk or drive — and if you 
care for flowers you will find a garden full 
of them ; but unless you can make yourself 
happy amongst such things as these I am 
afraid you will be dull with me." 
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"I am in no danger of being dull," 
Dorcas replied. "I have always lived a 
very quiet life." 

" That is fortunate for me, then," and 
Mrs. Harcourt smiled. " Will you bear 
with me too if I am sometimes irritable ? 
I have not been an ill-tempered woman 
hitherto, yet perhaps I may try you a little 
now." 

" I am not afraid of you trying me," the 
girl said, quickly, with the colour coming 
to her face. 

** Well, I should think you were patient. 
I expect you to have quiet ways. An 
invalid wants soothing people near her, 
you see, and I can imagine that ypu will 
be soothing." 

" I will try to be." 

" You need not try to be, my dear. If 
you are naturally soothing I shall soon 
find it out ; if you are not, trying will not 

VOL. m. B 
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make you so — and we will keep apart. At 
the best I am not going to make a martyr 
of you. I will not ask you to spend more 
than a little while each day with me." 

"Not if — ^you should come to like my 
being with you ?" Dorcas said, quietly ; 
and then Mrs. Harcourt laughed. 

"If that should happen, you think — 
very justly — that the chances are I shall 
become selfish?" she- said. "Well, you 
may be right — ^but that will settle itself 
presently. In the meantime, we know too 
little of one another to make us wish to 
pass a great deal of time together. I am 
going to say good-bye to you to-night very 
soon, for I go to bed at nine, and I like 
to be quiet for an hour before I try to 
sleep." 

Was Dorcas happy as she laid her own 
head on its strange pillow presently? The 
last week at home had been a hard one, 
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but it was past now, and there seemed to 
be rest here, and escape from self-reproach 
— and was there not hope and the expecta- 
tion of a great gladness far off? Surely 
she might be happy ? And yet the tears 
came to her eyes before she fell asleep, as 
her thoughts went back to the lonely house 
that she had left behind her. 

" Oh, why are things so hard ?" she 
asked herself for the hundredth time. 
*' Why is it made to seem selfish and 
wrong in me to love him? I have only 
done what other girls do, and yet I feel as 
if I was guilty and wicked." 

" Father, ought I never to have let my- 
self care for him?" she had said to Mr. 
Trelawney, sadly, one day. 

He had tried, after she had made her 
confession to him, to shut his heart against 
her, and his coldness, and reserve, and 
silent suffering had cut her to the quick. 

b2 
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From her mother she had had sympathy, 
but from her father none. Day after 
day he had sat alone with his sorrow, 
scarcely speaking to her, refusing help 
from her, trying to go on with his solitary 
work with a desolate, impotent patience. 

" Father, do you think I should never 
have let him care for me ?" she said to 
him at last. '* Surely you must think 
that, or you would never punish me as 
cruelly as you are doing. Ought I never 
to have thought of marrying at all? 
Either I ought not, and you have cause to 
be angry with me, or I have only done 
what — what it is ungenerous to blame me 
for.'' 

And then she put her hand upon his 
shoulder for a minute, and after that min- 
ute, suddenly and closely, she clung about 
his neck. 

" Oh, my dear, I never did it willingly. 
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It came before I knew — I could not help 
it," she began to cry. " I want you to 
love me still — I want you to be good to 
me still — as much as I ever did, when I 
had nobody else to care for in the world/' 

She melted him for the moment, and 
made him kiss and bless her. 

" I have no right to be angry — none — 
none,"" he told her, gently. "You have 
gone away from me, that is all ; but I shall 
bear it better presently. My little Dor- 
cas !" he said, suddenly and pathetically — 
" my little dear child 1" 

They sat together again for an hour or 
two that day, and they both tried to bring 
back the likeness of the days that used to 
be ; but they could not do it. The familiar 
talk would not come again; there was a 
shadow between them ; the old union that 
liad lasted so long had become broken. 

" Oh, Gilbert, it will be right for the 
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child, I think, but what will you do with- 
out her?* Letty ventured to say to her 
husband on one of these dark days. 

She had been hovering about him, yearn- 
ing to speak to him, and yet afraid ; she 
came to him at last, and stole her hand 
into his as she asked her question. 

" God knows I" he answered her, bit- 
terly. 

His passive fingers hardly closed round 
hers ; after a moment, he turned away 
from her. She was nothing to him in his 
sorrow; her sympathy could not touch, 
nor her love comfort him, though she had 
been his faithful wife for one and twenty 
years. 

'* So you are going to these people ?" he 
said to Dorcas, when the morning for her 
journey came. 

He had made no opposition to her goings 
" Settle it as you wish," he had only said 
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to her, when she had asked him what an- 
swer she should send to Mrs. Harco art's 
note. And then, when the time for her 
departure came, before they left the house 
together, he kissed her, and told her that 
he hoped she would be happy. 

''And you need not think of me. Do 
not consider me at all," he said, grimly, 
*' nor let me spoil your pleasure." 

'* Do you suppose that I can help think- 
ing of you ?" she answered quickly to that 
speech. And then, half with sadness, half 
with anger — "You* might as soon bruise 
me, and tell me not to feel the hurt," she 
said. ♦ 

She was angry for a moment, but after 
she had let herself utter these words, she 
reproached herself for having spoken them, 
and she hastily took his two hands and 
kissed them. 

" Oh, my darling, forgive me for being 
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impatient," she cried, penitently. " I 
think we have both been very miserable. 
Forgive me if you can before I go." 

Then he took her in his arms, and held 
her to his heart for a long time in silence. 
" My Dorty !" he only said, at last, calling 
her by her old childish name in a pas- 
sionate, broken voice. 

So the week had been a hard one, and, 
though it was ended now, the girl's tears 
came again as she lay to-night on her 
fresh pillow, and thought of it ; and the 
sorrow and loneliness she had left behind 
still seemed to follow her to this new 
place, and make her heart heavy as she 
fell asleep; 

They called Mrs. Harcourt's house the 
Dower House. It stood in the midst of a 
rich country, with pleasure-grounds about 
it, and beyond the garden on one side lay 
a long stretch of undulating pine woods. 
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" My husband's father bought this place 
for his mother when he married. It will 
be my home too when Frank marries," 
Mrs. Harcourt said, quietly. *'A pretty 
house — is it not ? I have always liked it 
— and I like the mild climate too. I 
think it is a good thing to live in the 
south when one is growing old." 

She was very feeble still after her ill- 
ness, and only drove out a little each day, 
or sat sometimes for an hour in her in- 
valid-chair in the sunshine under the 
verandah. She looked very fragile, Dor- 
cas often thought. One evening, after a 
few days had passed, the girl, as they 
were sitting together, ventured to touch 
her hand with a half-murmured pity. 

" How thin it is 1" she said, and stroked 
the fingers softly for a moment. 

It was the first caress, or approach to a 
caress, that had passed between them. 
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''Yes — it is thin now," Mrs. Harcourt 
replied, '* but it was as strong and firm as 
yours once, my dear." 

They had fallen with curious quietness 
into their life together. Before she had 
come to her Dorcas had been afraid of this 
unknown woman, but when no more than 
only a couple of days had passed it seemed 
to her that she was fast forgetting that she 
had been afraid. 

" She is cold," the girl thought, " but I 
do not mind her coldness. She is watch- 
ing me too, I know; but if she will be 
only just to me, and act honestly, I am 
not afraid of her watching — and I think — 
I cannot help believing — that she will be 
just." 

" Are you contented to stay with me ?" 
Mrs. Harcourt asked her, at a week's end ; 

9 

and Dorcas answered instantly — " Yes." 
She said "Yes;" and then she paused 
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for a moment, and after that pause her 
colour rose a little, and she looked into 
the other s face, and — 

"Are you content to let me stay?" she 
asked. 

** Quite content," Mrs, Harcourt answer- 
ed, with a half smile. '* I am a great deal 
too well off with you to wish to be alone 
again." 

For a day or two she had addressed 
the girl as "Miss Trelawney;" then, with- 
out any remark, she quietly dropped the 
formal name, and called her " Dorcas." 

" It is a quaint old name ; how did you 
come by it ?" she presently one day asked 
her ; and then Dorcas, with her heart 
beating a little quickly, bravely answered — 

" I was called after a grand-aunt — Dor- 
cas Markham — a good woman, who had 
been like a mother to mamma." 

*'I think I have heard of her," Mrs. 
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Haroourt answered; and then said no- 
thing more. Pprhaps she had winced a 
little too, as well as Dorcas. 

" I do not mean to let you spend much 
of your time with me," Mrs. Harcourt had 
said to her on the evening when she first 
came, and accordingly for two or three days 
at the beginning they did not spend a great 
deal of their time together, but gradually 
after that they came to be together more 
and more. " I think I must tire you,** 
Mrs. Harcourt sometimes said; but Dor- 
cas answered, quietly — "You never tire 
me." Nor, in truth, did she ; for, curious- 
ly and to her own surprise, a strange kind 
of liking for this cold, unimpulsive woman 
was awakening in her : somehow — she 
scarcely knew how or why — she felt at 
home with her; she felt as if she might 
be hard, but not false or treacherous — 
that she might end by becoming her 
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enemy, but that, if she did, it would be 
with an open enmity. 

"I can trust you," she said to her by 
chance one day, in reference to some 
slight matter they had been speaking of, 
and suddenly Mrs, Haroourt answered — 

"The more we trust one another the 
better we shall understand each other — in 
everything, Dorcas. Be sure of that." 

"I am sure of it," Dorcas replied, 
quickly. 

On some days they talked together a 
great deal, and Mrs. Harcourt's talk soon 
came to have a great charm for the coun- 
try-bred girl, for it was quiet but yet 
clever, full of point and high breeding, — 
very unlike the sort of talk that she 
was used to, she sometimes rather sadly 
thought. 

" If / tried for a hundred years I could 
never imitate her, nor acquire her manner. 
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had needed a companion to cheer her four 
weeks ago she almost equally needed, or 
seemed to need, a companion now; but 
yet, on the other hand, Dorcas had reflect- 
ed that, even if her hostess should think 
that her visit had lasted long enough, ifc 
might not be easy for her to make the first 
movement to bring it to a close. So, after 
she had been doubtful for some days as to 
vhat she ought to do, she at last resolved 
that she would spehk ; and she laid down 
her work as they were sitting together on 
this special morning, and quietly, if a little 
abruptly, said these words. 

When she had said them, Mrs. Harcourt 
made no answer to them for a few mo- 
ments. The question that Dorcas had 
raised was possibly a question that she had 
not been prepared to meet at that precise 
time; perhaps she had meant the first 
mention of it to come from herself. She 
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paused for a few moments, and then she 
merely said — 

" A month is a short time. I had not 
thought of you leaving me yet," 

**Y9u spoke of my staying for a few 
weeks/' Dorcas said, 

*' Yes, that is true ; but you see how 
quickly a few weeks pass, I shall be very 
sorry if you go so soon." 

"Shall I stay for another fortnight?'^ 
the girl asked, " It is not that I want to 
go — ^but I do not want to tire you of 



me. 



"If you are only afraid of tiring me, 
you may stay till I send you away," 
Mrs, Harcourt said, with a sudden 
smile. 

And then Dorcas's heart trembled a 
little, and she made no reply, except that 
to herself she said — 

'* Does she wish to keep me because she 

VOL. m. s 
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thinks she may gain an influence over me, 
and make me do what she desires, and 
give Frank up ?" 

And she could not tell. Sometimes, 
during these days, her love made her 
suspicious, so that at moments it seemed 
to her as if, perhaps, Mrs. Harcourt was 
playing a cruel game, and trying to weave 
a web about her. She thought this some- 
times, and then again she became ashamed 
of her suspicions. 

" Only — why will she not speak to me ?" 
she began at last to ask herself, almost 
passionately. " 1 am so weary of this 
silence. Is she not cruel to let all these 
days pass, and never to tell me the one 
thing that concerns me most ?" 

"Yes, I am tired," she said to Mrs. 
Harcourt quickly one night, speaking with 
a sudden impatient impulse, in answer to 
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a question that the other asked. '^I 
have been doing nothing, I know, but 
even living seems to tire one some- 
times." 

*' You ought not to feel that — at your 
age," Mrs. Harcourt answered ; and then 
Dorcas laughed rather sadly, 

" Do you think age has anything to do 
with it?" she said. "I think it is only 
want of food that has to do with it. 
Whether we are old or young, if we cannot 
get bread we starve." 

And then she thought she had said too 
much, and coloured, and rose hastily from 
her seat. 

'' Child, is it I, do you mean, who will 
not give you bread ?" Mrs. Harcourt sud- 
denly asked. She was lying on her 
sofa, and Dorcas was not near to her, but 

she half raised herself as she spoke, and 

s2 
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held out her hand. ** Come here, I want 
you to sit beside me. Come here, and let 
us talk together/' she said. 

Dorcas came, half ashamed, and sat 
down at her side. 

'^Forgive me for being impatient," she 
said, abruptly. '* I ought not to have said 
what I did." 

" Well — if you felt it, it was as well to 
say it, perhaps." 

**No, I hardly think that. One may 
feel many things, but it is generally foolish 
to speak them." 

" Is that your experience ?" And Mrs. 
Harcourt looked at Dorcas with an amused 
smile. ** You are a very reserved woman, 
my dear." 

" Are we not both reserved, perhaps ?" 

" Well — possibly ; but that is not the 
question, for I am not talking now of my- 
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self. I am talking of you. I think you 
are unusually reserved. Or, at least, I 
should say, you are reserved in general — 
to me — to most people. Hardly, perhaps, 
altogether to — everybody?" — in rather a 
dry tone, that brought the colour in a rush 
to Dorcas's face. 

"That is not unnatural. One is in- 
stinctively more unreserved to one person 
than to another," she answered, half de- 
fiantly. 

" Exactly. And I think in your case I 
have heard that you make very marked 
differences indeed. Between two members 
of the same family, for instance?" And 
then, with something very like laughter in 
her eyes, Mrs. Harcourt looked at Dorcas, 
and Dorcas, with an expression very far 
indeed removed from laughter, returned 
the look. 
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" My dear, I am making you angry," the 
elder woman said the next moment, " and 
I did not mean to make you angry, but 
sometimes, you know, we jest when our 
hearts are rather bitter and sad. And I 
am bitter and sad to-night, Dorcas, for I 
am going to make a sacrifice, and all the 
natural woman within me is shrinking 
from making it. Bear with me a little, 
my dear. I have been fighting with my. 
self all these weeks — more than you 
know," 

And then she became suddenly silent, 
and the silence lasted — for Dorcas, with 
her heart upon her lips, could not break it 
— for several minutes. 

" You see, I am a woman who has cared 
for this world," Mrs. Harcourt began 
again at last, abruptly, after that pause. 
" I have cared, I hope, for other things a» 
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well — ^but for that I have cared too. I 
have set store by the good things that the 
world has been able to give me, and I have 
tried to get a large measure of those good 
things for — my only son. Perhaps I think 
that there are, on the whole, some worse 
sins than worldliness. I have known 
many worldly people who are better than 
some who call themselves saints ; but still 
I allow that, when life seems about to end 
— as mine, you know, I believed was end- 
ing two months ago — the worldly successes 
we have striven for most appear small 
things to us. Dorcas, I make this admis- 
sion frankly. I confess to you honestly 
that if I had not supposed I was dying a 
little while ago I hardly think you would 
be sitting by my side to-night." 

She paused again here for a little while, 
but Dorcas made no answer. There was 
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nothing tliat she could say. She sat 
quite still, and without even lifting her 
head till her companion chose to go on 
speaking. 

"My dear," Mrs. Harcourt recom- 
menced, after this second silence, " it was 
no objection to yourself personally that 
made me try to oppose my son when he 
told me first that he wanted you to be his 
wife. I thought from the first time I saw 
you that you had a sweet face. I could 
have loved you, and have been glad that 
he should love you, from the beginning, if 
(you must forgive me for speaking plainly) 
— ^if your position had been different from 
what it is. I had no fault at all to find 
with you except that one — that you were 

beneath him socially. I wanted him to 

» 

marry some girl who should be at least his 
equal ; perhaps I thought (for I have been 
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proud of him, Dorcas — I have almost be- 
lieved that no woman he cared for could 
help loving him) — perhaps I thought it not 
unlikely that he might even make what is 
called a great marriage, and I should have 
liked him to do this. But you came in his 

m 

way, and upset all my hopes." 

" Was that my fault ?" Dorcas asked, in 
a low, quick voice. 

" No — I do not think it was your fault ; 
I blame you for nothing. I only say that 
it was so, and I ask you (for I think you 
have a frank, fair mind) — I ask you if you 
do not understand my feeling in the 
matter ? — ^if you do not think my opposi- 
tion was natural ?" 

*' Quite natural," Dorcas said. 

" I thought and hoped that his affection 
for you would pass away. I was sorry for 
you^ Dorcas ; you may not believe me, but 
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I did think of you too, even though I 
would have sacrificed you for my son. I 
trusted that you would each forget the 
other. But when I was ill——" She be- 
gan this sentence, and theiji stopped, and 
only resumed it after several moments. 
"When I was ill I found that— as far 
as he was concerned — it was not to be 

SO. 

"We spoke about you one night," she 
said again, presently, "when I thought I had 
not many more days to live. My son had 
been with me aU through my illness. You 
don't know how good he is to have with 
you when you are suffering — ^what a ten- 
der nurse he can be. We have loved each 
other, you see, Dorcas, he and I— we have 
been a great deal to one another. It was 
not a light thing, even from the first, to 
think that any other woman had come be- 
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tween us. But — I was going to tell you 
— we both believed we were about to part^ 
and I spoke to him of you. We had never 
spoken of you before for many months. I 
asked him if his feeling for you had 
changed. I hardly know whether or not 
I hoped that it had changed, but I had 
made up my mind that, if it had not, I 
would buy his last love from him by tell- 
ing him to go to you when I was gone ; 
and, my dear, I did tell him so : I told 
him, when he had laid me in the earth, to 
go back to you, and to say to you that I 
had sent him. — Only, unfortunately, you 
see, Dorcas, after all this had been done, I 
did not die ; and after a week had passed, 
I found myself in a very awkward and 
unexpected position." 

She said these last words suddenly, 
almost with a laugh, and then paused 
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for a moment or two before she went 
on. 

" Let my case be a warning to you/' 
she began again, " never to be too sure of 
anything that is only going to happen. I 
expected, you perceive, to make a very 
edifying end, leaving nothing but peace 
and blessing behind me; but I made a 
serious blunder. I enacted my little part- 
ing scene a trifle before the due time came 
— for it was very odd that, almost as soon 
as I had made all my pious preparations 
for departure, I began to get hold of 
life again. I don't know how Frank felt 
about it, but I am afraid that, when I 
knew I was getting better, what I had 
said troubled me a good deal. 

" For, you see, my dear, I had not quite 
the conscience to draw back from it. I 
suppose I would have drawn back from it 
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if I could, but we are sometimes virtuous 
against our will, and perhaps — well, per- 
haps in my heart I thought at that time, 
when I was still very weak, that my boy's 
gratitude was sweeter than any other 
earthly thing ; so one day, when Dr. Has- 
well said I was out of all danger, I asked 
Frank what we were to do now, since he 
had not been able to put me under the 
sod ; and it was this talk that ended in the 
suggestion upon which I acted presently, 
when I wrote to you and asked you to 
come here. T promised Frank that I would 
ask you to come if he would go away, and 
so he went away, — and I have kept my 
word. And now — now, my dear, what is 
to be the end of it?" 

She turned to the girl all at once, and 
put her hand on hers. There was a little 
colour in her face, a very little tremor on 
her lips. 
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" DorcaSy do you love my boy as well as 
he loves you ?" she said, suddenly. 

*• Do you think I should be here now if 
I did not love him?" Dorcas answered, 
with hot cheeks, and almost below her 
breath. 

" Do you mean that you have found it 
so hard to remain here ?' 

" I mean it has been hard to come where 
I know I have been looked down upon, 
and have not been thought worthy of 
him." 

" So hard that you could only have done 
it if — you loved him ?" 

" Yes." 

" Is that your true answer ? Well, I 
can believe it, for your face is more elo- 
quent than your words, my dear. There, 
turn it away, child ; we n-eed not talk any 
more. Only, stoop down, if you will, 
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before you go, and kiss me. I have never 
kissed you yet. I suppose "—and she gave 
a sudden laugh — " I suppose the queen 
that is abdicating ought to salute the queen 
that is to be." 

" What can I say to you ?" the girl began 
to murmur, in a trembling voice. " I never 
wished to marry him if it would do him 
harm. If you tell me that I am selfish to 
hold to him, I will go away now, and 
never trouble him or you again." 

" My dear," said Mrs. Harcourt, quietly, 
*' from here to Shepton is but a four hours' 
railway journey. Do you think you could 
prevent Frank from going to Shepton to 
look for you, if, when he comes back next 
week, he should find you gone ?" 

"Is he coming back next week?" she 
said, quickly. 

*' He tells me so." 
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" And he knows that I am here ?" 

"Yes." 

" Then you must tell me what to do/' 
Dorcas spoke nervously and quickly. 
"You must tell me if I am to go or 
stay." 

" My dear, you are to stay," the elder 
woman gravely said. 

She took the girl's hand, and held it, 
though with a half-reluctant clasp. 

"You are to stay, and take — what I 
cannot keep from you," she said. " That 
is the truest way of putting it, I sup- 
pose." 

She rose suddenly up from her sofa. 

" Are you still tired, Dorcas ?" she asked, 
abruptly. "If you are not tired — look, 
the sun has hardly set yet, and I think we 
have each had as much of the other's com- 
pany for the present as will do us good. 
You can get half an hour's walk before 
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night comes." She put her hand on 
Dorcas's shoulder, with a moment's half 
laugh. *' Go and dream your dream. Go 
and be happy, my dear," she said. 
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CHAPTER XI 

*' r HAVE been writing to Frank, and 
-*- my letter will reach him to-morrow," 
Mrs. Haroourt told Dorcas, on the day- 
after they had had their talk together ; and 
then she paused a moment, and — '* Do you 
think he will be likely to come any the 
sooner for that ? You ought to know better 
than I. Do you think he will come ?" she 
said. 

It was on a Wednesday that she had 
written to her son. He would get her 
letter in London on Thursday morning, 
and it would take him five hours to come 
from London to the Dower House. 
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"If he liked to come to-morrow he 
would be able to do it," Dorcas began in- 
voluntarily to think, as the hours passed 
on. " He might be here, perhaps, by 
afternoon ; he might be here, I know, by 
dinner-time, if he chose; and, oh, surely 
he will choose !" 

She thought to herself, that night — 

" Shall I be happier when he comes than 
I am now ?" With a little grave forebod- 
ing, she thought — "I wonder if the hap- 
piest hours of all our lives are not the 
hours before we gain what we want 
most !" 

It was raining heavily on Thursday morn- 
ing ; it rained for a long time, hour after 
hour, and Dorcas watched the low-hang- 
ing clouds till she was tired, and stood at 
the window, listening to the ceaseless 
patter of the drops upon the garden paths. 
If it would but clear up and let her get 
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out ! the girl thought, restlessly. It seem- 
ed to her as though she could not breathe 
indoors ; the beating of her heart oppress- 
ed her. 

Would Frank come? Now that the 
time at which it was possible for him to 
come had drawn so near, she began to tell 
herself that she was foolish to expect him. 
He might have been out of town, and not 
have received his mother's letter ; he might 
have business that would detain him ; he 
might not care for her as she cared for 
him. "Oh I my dear, do you want me 
less than you used to do?" she began 
to cry, walking up and down her room, 
when she could bear to sit still no 
longer. 

How slowly and monotonously the hours 
went pastl Mrs. Harcourt sat quietly 
writing letters. She looked at the clock 
once when the hands were pointing to 
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lialf-past one, and exclaimed, in a tone of 
surprise — " Is it so late ?" 

Late ! — when to Dorcas it seemed as if 
time had been almost standing still ! 

" I thought it had been a long morning. 
I think it makes a day seem so long when 
it rains like this, and one can't get out," 
6he said, in a quick way. 

Her speech seemed to amuse the other 
woman, for she laughed as she rose 
up. 

"You must have been tiring yourself 
over your work. How much of your em- 
broidery have you done?" she said, and 
•came up to the girl's chair, and looked 
over her shoulder. *' It does not seem to 
me that you have advanced so much — ^but 
I suppose you have been at a difficult 
bit ?" she asked, still with the laughter in 
her voice. 

Was he coming ? Was he on his way 
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now ? Was it possible that she should see 
him in a few hours more ? Dorcas's eyes 
might have been upon her work, but her 
thoughts had been far away. It seemed 
to her like something incredible that Frank 
could be coming back to her ; she told her- 
self that she did not believe it, and yet she 
started at every sound. Her hand was 
trembling as it held the needle ; I think 
as she had sat working at her twine of 
flowers she had made more than one false 

m 

stitch. 

There was a sound of wheels on the wet 
gravel about three o'clock, and Dorcas's 
heart gave one great bound, and then 
seemed as if it ceased to beat. Mrs. Har- 
court was reading, and she too suddenly 
put down her book. But the door opened 
in a minute, and only some ordinary 
visitors were ushered in — a Mrs. Wilson 
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and her daughter, who lived in the neigh- 
bourhood, and who had purposely chosen 
this wet afternoon, they said, on which to 
pay their visit, because they were sure 
that they should find Mrs. Harcourt at 
home. So the mother attached herself to 
Mrs. Harcourt, and the daughter to Dor- 
cas, and they talked, and the call lasted a 
long time. 

They were lively people, and they talked 
so loud and long that not even Dorcas's 
ears caught the sound of another step 
presently that came up the garden stairs, 
and entered the house by the unfastened 
garden-door. Both mother and daughter 
were talking volubly, and the room was 
full of their voices and their laughter— 
when suddenly the moment came at last 
that Dorcas had imagined to herself a thou- 
sand times. 
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It came — ^tliis ineffable moment that she 
had dreamed of by day and night — the 
supreme moment of her life, as she had 
thought it would surely be ; and, instead 
of rapture and unspeakable emotion, it 
brought only a quick start of surprise 
— a rush of blood to her cheek — and then, 
for a little while, almost a cessation of all 
feeling. She merely turned her head as 
the door opened, with the rather tired 
smile with which she had been listening to 
one of Miss Wilson's stories still upon her 
lips, and her eyes and Frank's met for 
something, as it seemed to her, less than 
an instant. And then there was a sudden 
buzz of welcome — a series of delighted 
exclamations from Mrs. and Miss Wilson, 
and, after a few seconds, Frank's hand 
clasped hers; but she had not courage 
then even to attempt to look into his 
face. 
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After a minute Miss Wilson began to 
talk to her again, and she had at least 
to seem to listen to her. Frank had sat 
down near to his mother, and was talking 
with animation to her and Mrs. Wilson. 
His face was turned a little away from 
Dorcas, so that she could only partly see 
it. 

With a feeling as if she was half stunned 
— as if she was only half awake and half 
alive, she sat still minute after minute. 

She said " Yes " and " No " almost mechan- 

■ 

ioally to Miss Wilson; she caught a few 
of Frank's words as she listened with 
yearning ears; she could not keep her 
eyes from sometimes turning furtively to- 
wards him. 
I do not think that first meetings after long 
absence are always sweet. Time works its 
changes so fast, and the face we left seems 
so often not the face we find again. Was 
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there not something different in Frank ? — 
some change that made his look un- 
familiar ? There came a sense to her as 
of something altered, or lost, that filled 
her with a vague pain and chiUness. 

At the end of a quarter of an hour the 
Wilsons took their leave, and Frank left 
the room with them to hand them to their 
carriage. And then Mrs. Harcourt went 
up to Dorcas, and put her hand upon her 
arm. 

" Stay here, my dear, and I will send 
him back to you," she said, abruptly. 
**You shall have him soon; I only want 
him first for a very little while." 

The two women looked at one another 
for a moment. There was something in 
the elder one's face that Dorcas remem- 
bered afterwards ; but at the time she only 
said, ** You are very good to me," hurried- 
ly, and half aloud. 
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She sat down trembling in the empty 
room when she was left in it alone, and 
rested her head upon her hands. Perhaps 
there was a chill feeling at her heart — that 
sense of undefined disappointment that 
she could not shake off. She was fright- 
ened too ; she knew that, at this moment, 
she was frightened almost more than she 
was glad. If now that he had come back 
he should like her less ! she thought. If 
each should think the other strange, and 
they should shrink apart ! 

She sat alone for what seemed to her a 
long time. (Perhaps Mrs. Harcourt did 
not think it long.) Then in the silence 
she heard his step crossing the hall, and 
the door opened, and he came to her. 

Had she been afraid a minute^ ago? 
She had made herself a coward with 
thinking that he was changed : but did 
he seem changed now as he stood at last 
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looking in her face again, with more than 
the light of his old gladness shining in the 
eyes she loved so well ? 
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CHAPTER XIL 

/TIHE summer was beginning to pass into 
-*- autumn when Dorcas ended her visit 
to Mrs. Harcourty and went back again to 
her father's house. She had given her 
promise by that time to become Frank's 
wife in two more months. 

" You must let me go with you," he said 
to her, when she was preparing for her 
journey ; but she shook her head. 

** Papa would not want you, you know/' 
she told him, a little sadly. ^^ He does not 
love you, — and he will never love you, I 
am afraid/' So she went home alone. 
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When she reached Shepton, it was Letty, 
and not her father, who came to meet her 
at the station. 

"Yes — ^your papa is well, — he's pretty 
well, my dear, — ^but he didn't seem to care 
to come out this afternoon," Letty said. 
" He doesn't go out much now. You see, 
he misses you, — that's how it is. I get 
him to take a turn with me about the 
garden on most days ; but what he likes 
best is to sit indoors with his books. You 
mustn't mind if he doesn't say very much 
to you at first, my darling. He's got to 
be very quiet these last weeks." 

Dorcas found her father sitting at his 
desk when, hurrying across the hall, she 
opened the study door. At the sound of 
her step he turned his head quickly, but 
he did not rise: he merely held out his 
hand. 
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"Child, so you have come back?" he 
said. 

He looked at her gravely and almost 
coldly as, after she had kissed him, she 
stood at his side. The sudden tears 
had come to her eyes: the sight of the 
lonely figure had given a sharp pang to 
her. 

When he said to her, after a few mo- 
ments, " And you have been very happy, 
have you not, my dear ?" for a moment or 
two she could not speak. 

All that first evening he said very little 
to her. He sat with her and Letty, and 
seemed to listen while she talked to her 
mother, but he said hardly anything to 
her himself, and never uttered Frank's 
name. In the twilight she asked him if 
he would not come out into the garden 
with her, but he shook his head. 
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" Not to-night, my dear, — not to-night/' 
he said. 

"Is he angry with me still?" Dorcas 
asked her mother, sadly, when she went 
to bed, and she cried a little before she 
feel asleep. 

As the days went on, Mr. Trelawney 
came by degrees to seem to expect her to 
sit in the study with him again, — to look 
for her if she was long in coming, — to fall 
once more into the old habit of taking 
help from her in his work. He was kind 
and tender to her, too, but it was always 
in a grave way : they never jested together ; 
he never for a long time asked her any' 
questions about Frank, nor made any direct 
reference to her marriage. Sometimes, — 
with a certain gladness, and yet not 
without a momentary natural pang, — she 
noticed that he would turn from her to 
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her mother, and ask for little services from 
Letty that she had always done for him of 
old. He was very gentle to his wife, and 
would sit sometimes holding her hand in 
his. 

He had answered a letter that Dorcas 
had written to him from the Dower House 
after Frank's arrival there, asking for his 
consent to her marriage in the autumn, so 
that she knew he was not ignorant of the 
time when she was to go away; but for 
several weeks after her return home he 
never spoke to her about her leaving 

them. 

« 

The period of her stay was almost half 
past before one night, as they sat alone, 
he said to her, abruptly, 

** We shall have been together, my dear, 
for one and twenty years." 

*' Yes, for twenty-one years," he repeat- 
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ed after a minute. ^* That is a long time, 
Dorcas, — ^and we have been very happy 
with one another. No father and daughter 
in this world, I think, were ever happier. 
You must remember me a little still when 
you are gone. Yes, yes/' — for she tried to 
interrupt him — ** I know you will, I know 
you will, my dear. Only, you are going to 
begin your real life now, — and 1 B,m end- 
ing mine.*' 

She took his hand, and hid her face 
upon it, and the tears came as she tried to 
say something about the pain of this time 
passing away; but the broken sentence 
reached no ending. 

" You know I would not keep you if I 
could," he said, after a little while. " I 
may have seemed very selfish, but I would 
not do that. You shall go to your new 
home with your fathers whole heart's 
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blessing. Love your husband, my dear; 
make him happy; tell him I give you 
to him 1 — ^my own treasure I — to be a 
light in his house, as you have been in 
mine." 

He took her in his arms after that, and 
broke into one deep sob as he clasped her 
to him. A few minutes afterwards, as 
they were sitting hand in hand, he spoke 
to her a little about Frank, and for the 
first time asked her some questions about 
her future home. The girl's heart was 
full, and for a while she could hardly an- 
swer him ; but she was young, that coming 
life of hers seemed to her in prospect very 
bright, and she talked of it to her father 
presently, with a happy smile upon her 
lips. 

Jt was on a morning in October that 
Dorcas was married, very quietly, without 

u2 
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either bridesmaids or marriage breakfast. 
That was her own wish, and the Harcourts 
did not oppose it. Mrs. Harcourt came to 
the wedding, and drove back when it was 
over to Woodlands : at the church door 
they all parted. 

In almost complete silence Mr. Trelaw- 
ney and Lettj walked home across the 
fields : with something almost like a groan 
he re-entered his house, and, not speaking 
to Letty, passed on into his study ; but he 
left the door behind him open, and when 
he went into the room she followed him, 
— timidly at first, till he turned round and 
held his hand out to her. They sat down 
side by side. Presently he laid his head 
upon her breast, and, for the first time 
during all the years that they had been 
man and wife, he called to her for 
help. 
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"We must bear this together, — ^and 
I am very weak. You are the strong- 
est : Letty, you must hold me up," he 
said. 



THB END. 
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and versatility, that it gives a new aspect to many an old subject, and preeoits in 
ft very stiiidng light some of the most recent discoveries in English history.**-^ 
Athenman. 

" In these volumes the author ^dilbits in a signal manner his special power» 
and finest endowmenta It Is obvious that the historian has been at especial pains 
Co justify his reputation, to strengthen his hold upon the learned, and also to 
extend his sway over the many who prize an attractive style and interesting narra- 
tive more highly than laborious research and philosophic insight" — Morning PotL 

"The thanks of all students of English history are due to Mr. Hepworth Dixon 
for his clever and original work, * History of two Queens.* The book is a valuable 
contribution to English history. The author has consulted a number of original 
sources of Information — ^in particular the archives at Simancas, Alcala, and Venice. 
Mr. Dixon is a skilful writer. His style, singularly vivid, graphic, and dramatic^ 
Is alive with human and artistic interest Some of the Incidental descriptiona 
reach a very high level of picturesque power."— Z>at7y New*. 

VOLS. III. & IV. OP THE HISTORY OF TWO 

QUEENS : CATHARINE OP ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. 
By W. Hepworth Dixon. Second Edition, Demy 8yo. Price 30s. 
Completing the Work. 

» These concluding volumes of Mr. Dixon's * History of two Queens ' will he per- 
used with keen interest by thousands of readera "Whilst no less valuable to the 
student, they will be far more enthralling to the general reader than the earlier 
half of the history. Every page of what may be termed Anne Boleyn's story afforda 
a happy illustration of the author's vivid and picturesque styla The work should 
be found in every library."— -Pm*. 

" Mr. Dixon has pre-eminently the art of interesting his readers. He has pro- 
duced a narrative of considerable value, conceived in a spirit of faimesst ui^ 
written with power and picturesque effect"— Z>a»/y New*. 

fflSTORY OF WILLIAM PENN, Founder of 

Pemisylvania. By W. Hepworth Dixon. A NbwLibrabt Edihok. 
1 yoL demy 8yo, with Portrait. 129. 

" Mr. Dixon's * William Penn * is, perhaps, the best of his hooka He has now re- 
Tlsed and issued it with the addition of much fresh matter. It is now offered in a 
sumptuous votume, matching with Mr. Dixon's recent books, to a new generation of 
readers, who will thank Mr. Dixon for his interesting and instructive memoir of 
one of the worthies of England.'*— iKsronttRer. 

FREE RUSSIA. By W. Hepworth Dixon. Third 

Edition. 2 vols. 8yo, with Coloured Hlustrations. 30s. 
"Mr. Dixon's book will be certain not only to interest but to please its readers 
and it deserves to do sa It contains a great deal that is worthy of attention, and 
is likely to produce a very nseful eXLecV— Saturday Review. 

THE SWITZERS. By W. Hepworth Dixon. 

Third Edition. 1 toL demy 8yo. 158. 
"A lively, interesting, and altogether novel book on Switzerland. It ia full of 
Taluable information on social, political, and ecclesiastical qnestionB, and, like all 
Mr. Dixon's hooki, ia eminently readable."— i>at7|r New*. 
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MEMOIRS OF GEORQIANA, LADY CHATTER- 

TON ; With some Passages from Hek Diabt. By E. HsmsAQB 
Dering. 1 yoL demy 8vo. 15s. 

Among other persons mentioned In this work are Lords Lansdowne, Brougham, 
Macanlay, Lytton, Houghton; Messrs. Wilberforce, Wordsworth, Hallam, 
Bogers, Moore, Sydney Smith, Landor, Lockhart, Fonblanque, Warburton, 
Harness, Ghantrey; Count Montalembert, Dr. Uilathome, Dr. Newman, 
Joanna Baillie, Lady Gifford, Lady Cork, Mrs. Someryille, Mr& Norton, Ac. 

"Lady Chatterton's Diary gives a sketch of society during a well known but 
•ever-interesting period. Mr. Dering may be congratulated on having furnished a 
graceful epilogue to the story of an interesting lif&" — Athenaeum. 

" In this work we have the pleasant picture of a literary artist and an amiable 
lady, and some interesting anecdotes which give value to the volume." — John BtM. 

** in this agreeable volume Mr. Dering has succeeded in bringing before us in 
^vid colours the portrait of a very remarkable, talented, and excellent lady. Her 
Diary is full of charming reminiscencea" — Tlie Tabid. 

HISTORIC CHATEAUX: Blois, Fontainebleau, 

YiNOBNNEs. By Alezakdeb Baillib CocHBANB, M.P. 1yoL8yo. 158. 
" A very interesting -volume." — Timet. 

** A lively and agreeable book, full of action and colour.'*— iKAatsmm. 
"This book is bright, pleasant reading." — British Qttarterlff Review. 
"A most valuable addition to the historical works of the time. It is full of life 
.-and colour." — Morning Post. 

** A well executed book by a polished and vigorous writer." — The WorUL 

THE SEA OF MOUNTAINS : An Account op 

LOBD DUFFEBIN'g TOUB THROUGH BRITISH COLUMBIA. IN 1876. By 

MoLTNEux St. John. 2 vols, crown 8yo. With Portrait of Lord 
Dufiferin. 2 Is. 

" Mr. St John has given us in these pages a record of all that was seen and done 
in a very successful visit His book is instructive, and it should be interesting to 
■ihe general readw." — Times. 

" Mr. St John Is a shrewd and lively writer. The reader will find ample variety 
in his book, which is well worth perusal" — Pall Mall Qatette. 

" These volumes are amusing, interesting, and even valuable. They give us a 
very clear idea of the great quarrel between British Columbia and the Dominion 
>of Canada; and they contain a full report of Lord Dufferin's great speech at 
Victoria. Then there are some graphic sketches of social life and scenery, and 
some entertaining storiea' — Spectator. 

A MAN OF OTHER DAYS : Recollections of the 

Mabquis de Beaubboard. Edited, from the French, by Chablottb 
M. YoNGE, Author of " The Heir of Redclyffe," &c. 2 vols. 2l8. 
u The * man of former times * whose biography is now introduced to our notice, 
will be remembered by all who have read the correspondence of Count Joseph de 
Maistre. A Savoyard by birth, M Costa de Beauregard lived long enough to see 
•the last years of the Monarchy, the Revolution, and the early promise of General 
Bonaparte. The opening chapters of the work introduce us to Paris society at the 
time when It was perhaps the most brilliant ; and it is amusing to accompany our 
hero to Mma Gtooffrin's salon, where Marmontel, Rochefoucauld, Greuze, Diderot, 
Cochin, and many others, discourse literature, art, and philosophy. Sent off to 
Paris for the purpose of finishing his education by mixing with all the choice* 
epirits of the day, young Costa writes home brilliant descriptions of the sights he 
has seen and the company to which he has been introduced. The variety of scenes 
described in these pleasant memoirs, the historical personages crowded on the 
•canvas, and the account of the noble struggle of Savoy against the French Repub- 
lic, give to the whole work a dramatic interest which derives additional charm 
from the character of the Marquis himself— a character in which high principle* 
genuine wit, and patriotism are happily blended together.".— tSdrfurdtqr Beviao. 
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VOLS- L & IL OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth Edition. 8yo. SOs. 

Fbom ths Timx«:— "All fhe dyilized world— EngliBh, Continental, and Ame- 
rioan— takes an interest In the Tower of London. The Tower is the sts^e 
iq>on which has been enacted some of the grandest dramas and saddest tragedies 
In oar national annala If, in Imagination, we take onr stand on those time-worn 
walls, and let century after century flit past ns, we shall see in due saccession the 
majority of the most famous men and lovrely women of England in the olden time. 
We slisll see them jesting, jousting, love-making, plotting, and then anon, per- 
haps, commending weir souls to God in the presence of a hideous masked figure, 
bearing an axe in his hands. It is such pictures as these that Mr. Dixon, with 
considerable skill as an historical limner, has set before ns in these volumes. Mr. 
Dixon dashes off the Bcenes of Tower history with great spirit. His descriptions 
are given with such terseness and vigour that we should spoil them by any attempt 
at condensation, hx conclusion, we may congratulate the author on this work. Both 
volumes are decidedly attractive, and throw much light on our national history.** 

VOLS. ni. & IV. OP HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDIOATi^) BY EXPRESS 

PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Completing the Work. Third 

Edition. Demy 8vo. SOs. 

** These volumes are two galleries of richly painted portraits of the noblest 
men and most brilliant women, besides others, commemorated by English 
history. The grand old Boyal Keep, palace and prison by turns, is revivified in 
these volumes, which close the narrative,. extending from the era of Sir John Eliot, 
who saw Baleigh die in Palace Yard, to that of Thistlewood, the last prisoner im- 
mured in the Tower. Few works are given to us, in these days, so abundant in 
originality and research as Mr. J>]xon' b."— Standard. 

A YOUNG SQUIRE OF THE SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY, from the Papers of Chribtofheb Jeapfbebon, of Dul- 
lingham House, Cambridgeshire. Edited by John Cobdy Jeaffbe- 
80N, Author of **ABook about Doctors," &c. 2 yols. crown 8vo. 21b. 

**Two volumes of very attractive matter: — ^letters which illustrate agriculture, 
eommerce, war, love, and social manners, accounts of passing public events, and 
details which are not to be found in the Qazettes, and which come with singular 
freshness from private letters." — Athenaum, 

" Two agreeable and important volumes. They deserve to be placed on Ubrary 
shelves with Pepys, Evelyn, and Reresby."— iVotef and Queries. 

" In the Interests of history a publication such as the present is of almost in- 
ealculable valua Every historical student ought to make himself acquainted 
with these two very delightful volumes." — Morning Pott. 

MY YOUTH, BY SEA AND LAND, from 1809 to 

1816. By Charles Loftus, formerly of the Royal Navy, 
late of the Coldstream Guards. 2 yols. crown 8yo. 21s. 

"It was a happy thought that impelled Major Loftus to give us these reminis- 
oences of 'the old war,* which still retains so strong a hold on our sympathies. 
Every word from an intelligent actor in these stirring scenes is now valnabla 
.Major Loftus played the part allotted to him with honour and ability, and he 
relates the story of his sea life with spirit and vigour. Some of his sea stories are 
as laughable as anything in * Peter Simple,' while many of his adventures on 
shore remind us of Charles Lever in his freshest daya During his sea life 
Major Loftus became acquainted with many distinguished persona Besides ttie 
Duke of 'Wellington, the Prince Regent, and 'William I'V., he was brought into 
personal relation with the allied Sovereigns, the Due D'Angoulgme, Lord 'William 
Bentinck, and Sir Hudson Lowe. A more genial, pleasant, wholesome book we 
have not often read."— <9tanefardL 
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CELEBRITIES I HAVE KNOWN. By Lord 

WnuAM Pitt Lennox. Sbgond Sbbibs. 2 yolumes demy Svo. 30b. 

Among other perBons mentioned in the Second Series of this work are— The 
Princess Charlotte and Prince Leopold ; the Dukes of Wellington and Bean- 
fort; the Earls of Durham and Carlisle; Lords Byron, Clyde, Adolphus Fitz- 
clarence, and Cockbnm; Sirs Walter Scott, Ot. Wombwell, A. Barnard, John 
Elley, Sidney, Harry, and C. F. Smith; Coont D'Orsay; Dr. Dodd; Messrs. 
Thomas Moore, Theodore Hook, Leigh Hunt, Jerdan, James, Horace, and 
Albert Smith, Beazley. Tattersall, Hudson, Ude, (George Colman, The Eembles, 
G. F. Cooke, Charles Young, Edmund and Charles Eean, Tates, Harley ; Misa 
Foote; Mr& Nisbet; Mesdames Catalani,Grassini, Bachel, &c. 

**Thl8 new series of Lord William Lennox's reminiscences is fully as entertain- 
ing as the preceding one. Lord William makes good use of an excellent memoiy, 
and he writes easily and pleasantly." — PcUl Mall Ocuette. 

**One of the best books of the seasoa Pleasant anecdotes, exciting episodes, smart 
■ayings, witticisms, and repartees are to be found on every page."— Court Journal. 

COACHING ; With Anecdotes of the Road. By 

LoftD WttiLiAM Pitt Lennox, Author of '* Celebrities I have 
Known," &c. Dedicated to Hia Grace the Duke of Beau- 
fort, E.G., President, and the Members of the Coaching 
Club. 1 vol. demy Svo. ISs. 

" Lord William's book is genial, discursive, and gossipy. We are indebted to the 
author's personal recollections for some liyely stories, and pleasant sketches of 
some of the more famous dragsmen. Nor does Lord William by any means limit 
himself to the English roads, and English coaches. Bianconi's Irish cars, the con- 
tinental diligences, with anecdotes of His Grace of Wellington, when Lord William 
was acting as his aide-de-camp during the occupation of Paris, with many other 
matters more or less germane to his subject, are all brought in more or less 
naturally. Altogether his volume, with the variety of its contents, will be found 
pleasant reading.'*— PoJJ Mall Cfazette. 

LIFE OF MOSCHELES ; with Selections from 

HIS DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE. By His Wipb. 

2 vols, large post Svo, with Portrait. 24s. 

«• This life of MoBcheles will be a valuable book of reference for the musical his- 
torian, for the contents extend over a period of threescore years, commencing with 
1794, and ending at 1870. We need scarcely state that all the portions of Mosdie- 
les' diary which refer to his intercourse with Beethoven, Hummel, Weber, Czemy, 
Spontini, Rossini, Anber, Hal^vy, Schumann, Gherubini, Spohr, Mendelssohn, F. 
David, Chopin, J R Cramer. Clementi, John Field, Habeneck, Hanptmann, Kalk- 
brenner, Eiesewetter, C. Klingemann, Lablache, Dragonetti, Sontag, Persian], 
lialibran, Paganini, Bachel, Bonzi de Begnis, De Beriot, Ernst, Donzelli^intl- 
Damoreau, Chelard, Bochsa, Laporte, Charles Kemble, Paton (Mrs. Wood), 
SchrSder-Devrient, Mrs. Siddons, Sir H. Bishop, Sir Q. Smart, Staudlgl, Thalberg, 
Berlioz, Velluti, C. Young, Balf e, Braham, and many other artists of note in their 
time, will recall a flood of recollections, it was a delicate task for Madame Mos- 
cheles to select from the diaries in reference to living persons, but her extracts have 
been judiciously made. Moscheles writes fairly of what is called the * Music of the 
Future ' and its disciples, and his judgments on Herr Wagner, Dr. Liszt, Ruben- 
stein, Dr. von Billow, Litolff, Ac, whether as composers or executants, are in a 
liberal spirit He recognizes cheerfully the talents of our native artists, Sir Stem- 
dale Bennett, Mr. Macfarren, Madame Arabella GK>ddard, Mr. John Bamett, Mr. 
Hullah, Mrs. Shaw, Mr. A. Sullivan, Aa. The celebrities with whom Moscheles 
came in contact, include Sir Walter Scott, Sir Robert Peel, the late Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the Bunsens, Louis Philippe, Napoleon the Third, Humboldt, Henry Heine, 
Thomas More, Count Nesselrode, the Duchess of Orleans, Prof. Wolf, Ao. Im> 
deed, the two volumes are full of amusing anecdotes."— .^tAeiMBttm. 
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WORDS OP HOPE AND COMFORT TO 

THOSE IN SORROW. Dedicated by Permission to Ths Qitebn. 
Fourth Edition. 1 yoL BmaU 4to, Ss. bound. 

** These letters, the work of a pure and deyoat spirit, deseire to find many 
readersL They are greatly .superior to the average of what is called religions 
Uteratoiei**— ^Meuenm. 

'*The writAr of the tenderiy-conceiyed letters in this yolnme was Mrs. Julias 
Hare, a sister of Mr. ManriceL They are instinct with the devout snbmissivenesa 
and fine sympathy which we associate with the name of Manrice ; but in her there 
is added a winningness of tact, and sometimes, too, a directness of language, which 
we hardly find even in the brother. The letters were privately printed and circo- 
lated, and were found to be the source of much comfort, which th^ cannot fail 
to afford now to a wide drda A sweetly-conceived memorial poem, bearing 
the well-known initials, 'R H. P.\ gives a very faithful outline of the life."— BriMiA 
Quarterly Beview. 

** This touching and most comforting work is dedicated to Ths Quzmr, who took 
a gracious interest in its first appearance, when printed for private circcdationf and 
found comfort in its pages, and has now commanded its publication, that the 
world in general may profit by it A more practical and heart-stirring appeal to 
the afDicted we have never examined.*'— iStowdardL 

*' These letters are occeptionally graoeful and touching, and may be read with 
proflk"— ^rvjiAic. 

OUR BISHOPS AND DEANS. By the Rev. F. 

Abhold, B.A., late of Christ Chnrch, Oxford. 2 yols. 8vo. 308. 

" This work is good in conception and cleverly executed, and as thoroughly 
honest and earnest as it is interesting and able. The style is original, the thought 
vigorous, the information wide, and the portrait-painting artistic.*'— >/ioftfi BuU. 

LIFE OP THE RT. HON. SPENCER PERCEVAL ; 

Including His Correspondence. By His Qrandson, Spengbb Wai*- 
FOLE. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait. SOs. 

" Mr. Walpole's work reflects credit not only on his industry in compiliog an 
Important biography from authentic material, but also on his eloquence, power of 
interpreting political change, and general literary addresa The biography will take 
rank in onr literature, both as a faithful reflection of the statesman and his period, 
as also for its philosophic, logical, and dramatic completenesa" — Homing PosL 

MY YEAR IN AN INDIAN FORT. By Mrs. 

GUTHBIE. 2 vols, crown 8vo. With Ulnstrations. 21s. 

*• Written with intelligence and ability.'*— PaZZ Mall Oazette. 

"A pleasantly written book Mrs. Quthrie appears to have enjoyed her visit to 
the Fort of BeJgaum, in the Deccan, immensely. Those who know India^ and 
those who do no^ may read her work with pleasure and profit** — Standard, 

ACROSS CENTRAL AMERICA. By J. W. Bod- 

dam-Whbtham, Author of "Pearls of the Pacific," &c. 8vo, with 
Blostrations. 15s. 

" Mr. Boddam-Whetham writes easily and agreeably.**— PoZJ MaU Cfeuette. 
** A bright and lively account of interesting travel We have not met anywhere 
a truer picture of Central American scenery and surroundlnga** — Olobe. 

MY LIFE, FROM 1815 to 1849. By Charles Loftus, 

formerly of the Royal Navy, late of the Coldstream Guards. 
Author of " My Youth by Sea and Land." 2 vols, crown 8vo. 2l8. 

** A thoroughly interesting and readable book, which we heartily recommend aa 
one of the most characteristic autobiographies we ever read."— jStaiuftird 
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HISTORY OF ENGLISH HUMOUR. By the 

Rev. A. G. L^EsTRANGB, Author of '* The Life of the Rot. W. 
Harness," &c. 2 yols. crown 8yo. 21s. 
** This work contains a large and yaried amount of information. It is imposBible 
to give any idea of the wealth of anecdote and epigram in its pages, and for any- 
thing like a proper appreciation of its yalne we must refer oar readers to the book 
itself."— /oAn Bull. 

*' A book of the highest mark and character. The Uteraiy man, the antiquarian, 
and the historian will combine in pronouncing it worthy of admission into every 
well-selected library."'^i/eMefH)wr. 

RECOLLECTIONS of COLONEL DE GONNE- 

YILLE. Edited from the French by Chablottb M. Yonob, 
Aathor of the "Heir of Redclyffe," &c. 2 yols. crown 8yo. 21s. 
" This very interesting memoir brings us within the presence of Napoleon L, 
and some of the chiefs who upheld the fortunes of the First Empire, and its 
anecdotes about that extraordinary man are evidently genuine and very charac- 
teristic. The work discloses a variety of details of interest connected with Na- 
poleon's escape from Elba, the Hundred Days, the Bonrbon Bestoratlon, and the 
devolution of July, 1830."— TAc Timet. 

THROUGH FRANCE AND BELGIUM, BY 

RIVER AND CANAL, IN THE STEAM YACHT " YTENE." 

By W. J. C. MOKNS, R.V.Y.C. 1 yol. 8vo. With Dlustrations. 158. 
"This book is pleasantly written, the descriptions of the scenery and objects of 
interest are fresh and lively, and are interspersed with entertaining anecdote. Mr. 
iloens gives very valuable information to his yachting readers.*'— SjN>r(tR^ Oauite, 

A BOOK ABOUT THE TABLE. By J. 0. 

Jeapfkeson. 2 yols. 8yo. 80s. 
" This book is readable and amusing from first to last No one ought to be 
without it Bacy anecdotes coruscate on every page.'* — Morning FatL 

COSITAS ESPANOLAS ; or, Every-dat Life in 

Spain. By Mrs. Hastet, of Ickwell-Bury, Author of ** Turkish 
Harems and Circassian Homes." Second Edition. 1 yol. 8yo. 158. 

PEARLS OF THE PACIFIC. By J. W. Boddam- 

Whetham. 1 vol. Demy 8vo, with 8 ifluatrationfl. 15s. 

** The literary merits of Mr. Whetham's work are of a very high order. His 
descriptions are vivid, the comments upon what he saw judicious, and there is an 
occasional dash of humour and of pathos which stirs our sympathie8.*'-^^tA«fijm(m. 

TURKISH HAREMS & CIRCASSIAN HOMES. 

By Mb8. Hasybt, of Ickwell-Bury. 8yo. Second Edition. 158. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OP NAPOLEON III. Cheaper Edition, in 1 yoL 6s. 
** A'biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satisfaotory than any we 
have yet met with."— 2>at/y ilTeiec 

RECOLLECTIONS OF SOCIETY IN FRANCE 

AND ENGLAND. By Lady Clementina Dayubs. 2nd Edition. 2y. 
** Two charming volumes, full of the most interesting matter."— Poif. 

THE EXILES AT ST. GERMAINS. By the 

Author of ** The Ladye Shakerley." 1 yoL 78. 6d. bound. 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 
SIR GIBBIE. By George Mao Donald, LL.D., 

Author of *» David Elginbrod," " Robert Falconer,** &c. 3 vols. 

DOROAS, By Georgiana M. Craik. 3 vols. 

(In June.) 

GLENMAVIS. By Agnes Smith, Author of " Effie 

Maxwell," Ac. 3 vols, (/n June.") 

GENISTA. By Mrs. Randolph, Author of " Gen- 

tianella," " Wood Anemone," &c. 3 vols. 

ORANGE LILY. By the Author of « Queenie/' &c. 

2 vols. 21s. 
»«Thlfl pleasant tale makes from the outset a delightftd impression.**— If essengisr. 

COWARD CONSCIENCE. By F. W. Robinson, 

Author of " Grandmother's Money," &c. 3 vols. 
" Any work from F. W. Bobinson must ever be welcomed by all readers of 
works of fiction, and * Coward Conscience * will add not a little to the writer's 
reputation. It is the production of a keen and kindly observer of men and 
manners, and it displays a subtle analysis of character, as well as a breadth of 
observation, which are remarkable. The plot is deeply interesting, and the 
artistic skill of its construction is marked enough to give a vitality and realism to 
the dramatit personan. Genuine pathos, quiet, sustained humour, fine imaginative 
power, and vivid and natural descriptions characterise every page." — Court Journal 

RHONA. By Mrs. Forrester, Author of *' Viva/' 

" Mignon," Ac. Third Edition, 3 vols. 

" An amusing novel, exceedingly well told, and written with more than usual 
spirit and ability. It is well worth reading. This interesting and brilliant book is 
likely to add very considerably to the author's well-established reputation.*'-^ 
Morning Pott 

** * Bhona ' is a genuine success; one of the best novels that has been written tot 
many years, and one which will live. The characters are drawn with force, the 
dialogue is easy and the plot is full of originality and power." — Court Journal. 

ALL, OR NOTHING. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey, 

Author of " Griffith's Double," &c. 3 vols. 

" We warmly recommend this very readable, well written, and exciting novel 
The story is charmingly natural, and the characters have an air of life and 
reality." — Morning Post. 

" This interesting story is full of bright and graphic touches, and the main con- 
ception is very striking." — Spectator. 

" This novel will add to Mrs. Hosy's high literary reputation. The plot is inter- 
esting and the incidents dramatia It is a true picture of Ufa" — Court JoumaL 

QUAKER COUSINS. By Mrs. Macdonell, Author 

of " For the King's Dues," &c. 3 vols. 

" There is a thoroughly healthy tone about Mrs. Macdonell's work, and, what is 
more, the book is pleasant and interesting. It is rarely that a book is found 
written with more intelligence and more refined art" — A^ensBum. 

" The delicacy, power, and truth which pervades every page, the high spirit in which 
it is written, and the deep insight of human nature, cannot fail to render * Quaker 
Cousins ' one of the most popular standard books of the day." — Court Journal. 

*' An oxceedhigly well written novel. The characters are drawn by a hand at 
once firm and delicate, while both the humour and the pathos of the story are 
managed with unusutil grace and success."— /oAn Bull 
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THE LAST OF HER LINE. By the Author of 

" St. Olave's," «&c. 3 vols. 

"A wonderfully pleasant story. There are some yery good sketchea of character 
in the book, traced wiUi the author's usoal quiet humour."— JoAit BuU. 

" The reader cannot fail to have a kindly feeling towards the author of * St 
Olave's,* for her writing shows refinement, and, if it is not impertinent to say so, a- 
yery estimable character. Nobody could be the worse for reading ' The Last of 
Her Line,' and eyery reader will deriye a certain amount of pleasure from it"— 
Athenaeum. 

"Those who can appreciate playful wit and kindly humour, who can be touched 
by true pathos, those to whom a Clever and a pretty story is an intellectual treat, 
will find it as impossible as we have done to lay down this novel until they have- 
finished it"— Standard. 

A FATAL PASSION. By Mrs. Alexander Fkaser, 

Author of "A Thing of Beauty," &c. 3 vols. 

"A powerful and interesting novel, well written, and with an absorbingly ezcit* 
ing and admirably worked out plot It will surely be a popular success." — Past. 

**' A Fatal Passion ' is the most interesting and exciting work of fiction that has 
appeared for many a long day. The characters are thoroughly original and cleverly 
delineated." — Court Journal. 

PAUL FABER, SURGEON. By George Mac 

Donald, LL.D., Author of " David Elginbrod," " Robert Falconer," 
"Alec Forbes," &c. 3 vols. 
" We recommend ' Paul Faber * warmly as a book of a very high order by a man 
of true genius."— iSfjpecfflrfor. 

"A capital and most striking story. It bears, like all the author writes, the stamp 
of genius." — Contemporary Review. 

THE GRAHAMS OF INVERMOY. By M. 0. 

Stirlino, Author of "A True Man," &c. 3 vols. 

"A readable story." — Athenonmi. 

" Miss Stirling is at her best in her descriptions of Scotch life and customa**— 
Pall Mail Oaeette. 

"A charming novel To nineteen readers out of twenty the interest of the book 
will be absorbing."— iSfcotjimiTi. 

LOVE LOYAL. By Mary C. Rowsell. 3 vols. 

"A pleasant story." — Atftenaeum. 
** This tale is romantic and interesting." — Standard. 

" This novel deserves popularity. It is often thrillingly interesting. The charac^ 
tera are portrayed with considerable skill and power." — Morning Post 

THE PRIMROSE PATH. By Mrs. Oliphant, 

Author of " Chronicles of Oarlingford," &c. 3 vols. 
" Mrs. Oliphant's last novel has merits which will recommend it to the general 
public, and it should be hailed with something like enthusiasm by all who happen 
to have, like Sir Ludovlc Leslie, * a warm heart for Fif&' A prettier Scotch story 
it would be hard to find, and the refinement of its humour and picturesqueness of 
its descriptive setting cannot fail to be appreciated. There is not a character 
without individuality from one end of the book to the other." — Att^enmlm. 

HATHERCOURT RECTORY. By Mrs. Moles- 

WOBTH, Author of " The Cuckoo Clock," <fec. Second Edition. 3 vols. 
" We have read ' Hathercourt Rectory * with not a little pleasure. The tone of 
the book is healthy throughout" — Saturday Review. 

MICHELLE AND LITTLE JACK. By Frances 

Mabtin, Author of " The Life of AngiSlique Arnauld." 1 vol. lOs. 6d. 
"These stories are masterpieces. The stamp of genius is apparent in every 
paga"— J?awtmin<r. 
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Published annually^ in One Vol.^ royal 8vo, with the Arms heautiJvJhf 
engraved^ handsome^ bounds with gilt edges, price 31s. 6dL 

LODGERS PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



THE rOBTY-EigHTH EDITIOH FOB 1 879 IS HOW SEADT. 

Lodge's Pkbraos and BASOMirrAaiB is acknowledged to be the most 
4Somplete, aa well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
•ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class in which, the 
type being kept constantly standing, every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
«edulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the NobiUty. 

LIST OP THE PEINOIPAL CONTENTS. 



Historical View of the Peeraga 

Parliamentary Boll of the House of Lorda 

iEnglish, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in ttieir 
orders of Precedence. 

Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 
and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 

Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
holding superior titles in the Peerage of 
Oreat Britain and the United Kingdom. 

A Collective list of Peers, in their order of 
Precedence. 

Table of Precedency among Men. 

Table of Precedency among Women. 

The Queen and the Boyal Family. 

Peers of the Blood BoyaL 

The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 

Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 
Widows or Issue. 

Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 
Peers. 



The Archbishops and Bishops of England, 
Ireland, and the Colonies. 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Surnames assumed by 
members of Noble Familiea 

Alphabetical List of the. Second Titles of 
Peers, usually borne by their Eldest 
Sona 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of Lady before their own Christian and 
their Husband's Surnames. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, are styled Honour- 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and trans- 
hited. 



"This work is the most perfect and elaborate record of the living and recentiy de- 
ceased members of the Peerage of the Three Kingdoms as It stands at this day. It is 
a most useful publication. We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that sompulouB 
accuracy is a distinguishing feature of this book." — Tima. 

** Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, it 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject" — SpeOator. 

**A work of great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristo- 
cracy of the day." — Post. 

" The best existing, and, we believe, the best possible Peerage. It is the standard 
authority on the subject"— ^(ondardL 
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HURST & BLACKETrS STANDARD UBRARY 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED BT SIR J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HUNT, LEECH, FOSTER, 
POTNTER, TENNIEL, SANDTS, HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &C. 

Each in a Smgle Volume, elegantlj printed, bonnd, and iUastrated, price 6at 

1. SAM SLICE'S NATURE AND HUMAN NATUBE. 

*'The first Yolnme of Messra Hurst and BlacketVs Standard Library of Cheap Editions- 
forms a very good beginning to what will doubtless be a very snoceBBful undertaking. 
* Nature and Human Nature' is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and humoroua- 

groductions, and is well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fail to obtain 
I its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combbies with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser but attractive miarits of 
being well illustrated and elegantly bound."— Poft. 

2. JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

**This Is a very good and a very interesthig work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man — a Christian gentleman; and it abounds in inci- 
dent both well and highly wrought Throughout it is conceived in a iiigh spirit, and 
written with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pasB< 
freely from hand to hand as a gift book in many households." — Examiner. 

'3. THE GEESOENT.AND THE OHOSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

"Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its ubeful and Interesting. 
Information^ this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with' 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms is 
its reverent and serious spirit" — Quarterly Retneto. 

4. NATHALIE. By JULIA EIAVANAOH. 

" * Nathalie* is Miss Eavanagh's best imaginative effort Its manner Is gracious and' 
attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment ft tenderness, are commanded by her* 
which are as individual as they are elegant" — Athenmmu 

5. A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A book of sound counsel It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical Whoever wishes to give advice to a- 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing sa'*— JPoramtfier. 

6. ADAM OBAEME. By MBS. OLIFHANT. 

"A story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable pic- 
tures of Scottish life and scenery. The author sets before us the essential attributes of 
Christian virtue, with a delicacy, power, and truth which can hardly be Burpas8ed."-/'<M(.. 

7. SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS AND MODEBN 

INSTANCES. 

"The reputation of this book will stand as long as that of Scott's or Bulwer's NovelsL 
Its remar^ble originality and happy descriptions of American life still continue the* 
subject of imiverBid admiratioa" — Messenger, 

8. OABDINAL WISEMAN'S BECOLLEOTIONS OF 
THE LAST FOUB FOFES. 

" A picturesque book on Rome and Its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Roman 
Catholic. Cardinal Wiseman has treated a special subject with so much geniality, that 
his recollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who are most conscientiouBly opposed 
to every idea of human infallibility represented in Papal domination."— ilMen«tink 

9. A LIFE FOB A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" In * A Life for a Life ' the author la fortnnate in a good subject, and haa produced » 
work of Btrong effect "—ilMaiieMn. 
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10. THE OLD OOUBT SUBIJBB. By LEIGH HUNT. 

** A delightful book, that will be welcome to all readers, and most welcome to those 
who have a love for tiie best kinds of reading:*'— JParomtncr. 

11. UABOASET Am) HEB BBIDESICAIDS. 

"We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating novel to read this work for 
themselves. They will find it well worth their while, ^ere are a freshness and ori- 
ginality about it quite charming."— ^MouBUfn. 

12, THE OLD JUDGE. By SAM SLICE. 

"The publications included in this Library have all been of good quality; many give 
Information while they entertain, and of that class the book before us is a specimen. 
The manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced, deserves 
especial mention. The paper and print are onexceptionable ; there is a steel engravini^ 
in eadi volume, and the outsides of them will satisfy the purchaser who likes to see 
books in handsome uniform.**— JE'xamtncr. 

13. DAEIEN. By ELIOT WABBUSTON. 

"This last production of the author of 'The Crescent and ttie Cross * has the same 
elements of a Vtory wide popularity. It will please its thousands.**— GVobfe 

14. FAMILY EOMANOE. 

BY Sm BERNARD BURKE, ULSTER KING OF ARMS. 
"It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting book.*'— iStandardL 

15. THE LAIKD OF NORLAW. By MBS. OLIFHANT. 

"The 'Laird of Norlaw ' fully sustains the author's high reputation.*'— ^wulay Time*. 

16. THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

" Mrs. Gretton*s book is interesting, and full of opportune instruction."— 2¥mef. 

17. NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" 'Nothing New ' displays all those superior merits which have made * John Halifax 
one of the most popular works of the day.*'— PmC 

18. FBEEE'S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBBET. 

"Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer's story of the life of Jeanne 
D'Albret, and the narrative is as trostworthy as it is attractive."— Poft 

19. THE VALLEY OF A HTTNDBED FIBES. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 
"If asked to classify this work, w e should give it a place between * John Halifaz * and 
* The Caxtons.* ''^Standard. 

20. THE BOMANOE OF THE FOBITM. 

BY PETER BURKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 
" A work of singular interest, which can never fail to charm.*'— /atwfratai JSTeiM. 

21. ADELE. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 

" * Adele * is the best work we have read by Miss Eavanagh ; it is a oharming story 
full of delicate character-painting.*'- ilMeniBicm. 

22. STUDIES FBOM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" These * Studies from Life ' are remarkable for graphic power and observatioa The 
book will not <HTn<wmh the reputation of the accomplished author."— «8WwidayiSer<«i«L 

23. GBANDMOTHEE'S MONET. 

"We commend * Grandmother's Money ' to readers in search of a good novel The 
eharaoters are true to human natnre, and the stoiy is interesting.**— ilMeiMnNa 
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24. A BOOK ABOUT DOOTOB& 

BY J, 0. JEAFFRESON. 
" A delightful book.**— iKAoMmm. " A book to be reAd and re-read; fit for the atndf 
AS well as the drawing-room table and the cironlating library.*'— XoNoet 

25. NO OHTTBOH. 

** We adviae all who have the opportunity to read this book.**— ^ttouewik 

26. mSTBESS Am) MATT). 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
** A good wholesome book, gracefoUy written, and as pleasant to read as it is instmo- 
tlve.**— ^Mounnn "^ A charming tale charmingly tol±'*— Standard. 

27. LOST Aim SAVED. By HON. MBS. NOBTON. 

** * Lost and Saved * will be read with eager interest It Is a vigoroos noveL"— 2Vmc«. 
** A novel of rare excellence. It is Mrs. Norton's best prose work.**— jffxamtn«r. 

28. LES mSEBABLES. By VIOTOB HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 
"The merits of * Les Miserables ' do not merely consist in the conception of it as a 
whole ; it aboonds with details of unequalled beauty. M. Victor Hugo has stamped upon 
every page the hall-mark of genius.'*- Quorfer^y Review. 

29. BASBABA'S HISTOBY. By AMELIA R EDWABDS. 

** It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as * Barbara's 
History.' It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary culture. It is a very graceful 
imd charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut characters, and sentiments 
expressed with an exquisite elocution. It is a book which the world will like.'*— Ifmef. 

80. LIFE OF THE BEV. EDWABD IB7IN0. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

** A good book on a most interesting thema" — Times. 

" A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irving*s Life ought to have a niche 
in every gallery of religious biography. There are few lives that will be fuller of in- 
Btmction, interest, and consolation.**— ^Soterolflv Review. 

31. ST. OLAVE'S. 

** This charming novel Is the work of one who possesses a great talent for writing, as 
well as experience and knowledge of the world. ^^-Athenaunk 

32. SAM SLICK'S AMEBIOAN HTJMOUB. 

**Dip where yon will into this lottery of fun, you are sure to draw out a priM.**«Po«t 

33. OHBISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"A more charming story has rarely been written. Even if tried by the standard of 
' the Archbishop of York, we should expect that even he would prononnoe *Ohristian's 
Mistake* a novel without a fault*'- ^ffisa 

34. ALEO FOBBES OF HOWOLEN. 

BY GEORGE MAG DONALD, LL.D. 

" No account of this story would give any idea of the profound intoreat that pervades 
the work from the first page to the lasi"— ^KtoMnmii 

35. AGNES. By MB& OLIPHANT. 

** * Agnes* is a novel superior to any of Mrs. Oliphant's former works.**— ilM«Mnsn. 
** A story whose pathetic beauty wUl appeal irresistibly to all ieader&**-^o«t 

36. A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"This is one of those pleasant tales in which the author of * John Halifax' speaks 
ont of a generoQB heart the purest truths of Ufei*'— 'AramiiMr* 
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37. HEW AHEBICA. By HEFWOfiTH DIXON. 

** A yery interesting book. Mr. Dixon has written thonghtfnlly and well" — Times. 
^"We recommend every one who .feels any interest in hmnan natore to read Mr. 
Dixon*! very interesting hook."— Saturdaif Remag. 

38. EOBEET FALCONE E. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 
** * Robert Falconer ' Is a work brimful of life and hunonr and of the deepest human 
Interest It is a book to be returned to again and again for the deep and searching 
knowledge it eTlnces of human thoughts s.nd feelings."— ^KAmcram. 

39. THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." j 

" * The Woman's Kingdom * sustains the author's reputation as a writer of the ) 

purest and noblest kind of domestic storiea — AthensBum. . 

40. ANNALS OP AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.C.L. 
**A racy, well-written, and original novel The interest never flags. The whole 
work sparkles wiih wit and humour." — Quarterly Revieu. 

41. DAVID ELGINBBOD. By OEOBOE HAG DONALD. 

** The work of a man of genius. It will attract the highest class of readers."— 2¥iiks. 

42. A BRAVE LADY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"Avery good novel; a thoughtful, well-written book, showing a tender, sjrmpathy 
with human nature, and permeated by a pure and noble spirit"— .£a;amtner. ' 

43. HANNAH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
** A very pleasant, healthy story, well and artistically told. The book is sure of a 
wide circle of readers. The character of Hannah is one of rare beauty."— /Stondard 

44. SAM SLICKS AMEBIC ANS AT HOME. 

**This is one of the most amusing books that we ever read."— nrStondordl 

45. THE UNKIND WOED. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"The author of *John Halifax 'has written many fascinating stories, but we can 
call to mind nothing from her pen that has a more enduring charm than the graceful 
sketches in this work."^ ZThitod Service Magaxine. 

46. A EOSE IN JUNE. By MBS. OLIPHANT. 

** ' A Boss in June * is as pretty as its title. The story is one of the best and most 
touching which we owe to the industry and talent of Mrs. Ollphant, and may hold its 
own with even * The Chronicles of Carlingford.' "-TVmer. * 

47. MY LITTLE LADY. By E. F. POYNTEB. 

" There is a great deal of fascination about this book. The author writes in a clear, 
nnaffected style; she has a decided gift for depicting character, while the descriptions 
of scenery convey a distinct pictorial impression to ttie reader." — Tim». 

48. FHCEBE, JUNIOB. By MBS. OLIPHANT. 

"This novel shows great knowledge of human nature. The interest goes on 
growing to the end. Fhosbe is excellently drawn." — Times. 

49. LIFE OF MAEIE ANTOINETTE. 

BY PROFESSOR CHARLES DUKE YONGE. 
"A work of remarkable merit and interest, which will, we doubt not, become th« 
most popular English history of Marie Antoinette." — ^pecUitor. 
" This book la well written, and of thrilling interest "^2LeaciaR]r, 
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